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bo "HOEVER has attentively con⸗ 


ſidered the ſeries of queſtions | 
propoſed for public diſcuſſion by the 


Teylerian Society, will acknowledge 
that they have uſually had the pecu- 


har advantage of uniting curious in- 
veſtigation with general utility. But, 
of all the queſtions propoſed by this, 
or by any literary ſociety whatever, 

none appears either of greater conſe- n 


quence in itſelf, or, from the com- 
plexion of the times, more likely to 
excite attention, than that which is 
now offered, by this reſpectable body, 


a1 


7+ 
(#) 

as the ſubject of competition for the 

literary honour which they annually 


+. confer. It directly leads to examine 
5 the principal foundations of civil ſo- 


ciety, to unfold the chief obligations 


of all ſocial duties, to eſtabliſh the im- 
portant advantages of ſubordination, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, 


to guard againſt the dreadful and odi- 


' ous conſequences both of deſpotiſm 
and of anarchy. _ Such are the mo- 


mentous conſiderations neceſſarily con- 


nected with the proper diſcuſſion of 
this queſtion ; the propoſal of which 
does equal honour to the diſcernment ; 
and public ſpirit of the worthy Direc- 


tors of the Teylerian Inſtitution. Hap- - 


py may the perſon account himſelf, 


and juſtly, will he be entitled to che 
15 c thanks 


2 


* 
{ 


_ thafiks'of his fellow men, whio ſhall 


\ 
1 \ 


be enabled to treat this ſubje& in any 


manner adequate to its real conſe- 
quence and dignity. Far, indeed, is 


the writer of this Eſſay from preſum- 
ing to lay claim to this praiſe. But 
Portance of the ſubject, and animated 


with a warm deſire of contributing to 
the public good that portion which 
his ſmall abilities may permit. Ever 
ſince he was capable of any rational 5 
reflection, he has found his ſoul actu- 

ated by the ſacred flame of liberty, 

by an abhorrence of - oppreſſion, and 
by that love of juſtice which diQates 
an equal enjoyment of all the rights, 


of human nature. The grand prin- . 


ciple of the natural equality of men, 
ir 


(9 
if rightly underſtood, is the n 
on which univerſal juſtice, order, and 
en can be firmly built, and per- 
manently ſecured. + The view exhi- 
| dn this Eſſay, fo far from looſen- 
ing the bands of ſociety, or weaken- 
ing that ſubordination, without which 
no government can ſubſiſt, will drav- 
more cloſely every ſocial tie; and more 
 ſrongly confirm the obligations of le- 
_ gal obedience; and the rights of 2 1 
| E re e I 26 nod: 
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Ln The writer is ee yoo that 
. Principles which he attempts to 

unfold, will not be agreeable either 

x to the wild enthuſiaſts for liberty, or 

to the ſervile and tyrannical abettors 

5 of arbitrary W That modera- 


2 


tion, 


(is ) 


tion, which flows from the love and 


the perception of truth Grhick e com- 
monly lies between two extremes) is 
ſeldom acceptable to the multitude, 
who, incapable of diſtinguiſhing the 
uſe from the abuſe of things, are Se⸗ 
nerally as extravagant and impetuous 
in the maintenance of right, as in the 
abetment of wrong. It is only the 
few, who have ſhaken off the ſhackies 
of prejudice, diſpelled che clouds of 


paſſion, and burſt from the dungeon 


in which they confine the ſoul, that 


can view and reliſh objects as they 


appear in the pure and ſteady light 


in which nature exhibits them. The 
eyes of the reſt of mankind are either 


too weak to ſuſtain, Its luſtre, or, if 
fs they have beheld it for ſome time, 
4 - 1 b „ 


_ 
” * . 
> 
4 - 2 
— — , ,⏑§⏑———————— ̃ 7—＋—Ü—ßQ———— . * PAC neas or — —— o — 


-- * 0 „„ 


„ e eee e rote | A HA eee r 
* 


( x 1 
- As ſo — dazzled as to loſe. 


— fight of the ohjects which it is de- 


ſigned 1 to unfold to them, and are thus 
deprived of that direction in conduct 
which it ought to afford. Of the 


| truth. of this aſſertion, the times in 


which we live furniſh abundant and 
melancholy Framples. | : 


„% „„ d-- 


e ri 4p —_ 


Since the generality of mankind, 


| then, will ever be in extremes, and 
the wiſer few, i if they keep, themſelves 

free from the contagion of popular 
prejudice and paſſion, will, from this 


very circumſtance, ſeldom acquire any 
great influence over the general con- 


duct; it may be aſked, of what uſe 


can ſuch. writings be, which the mul. 


titude will either not read, or not ap- 


V ply 


- od 
25 Xi : 2 


| ply to profit, and the more intelligent 


os % o 


do not require? To this queſtion" 
anſwer is Obvious: that the progreſs 
of truth is ſute, though ſlow ; chat, 
if every perſon of diſcernment and 
moderation would conſider it as Bis 
duty to communicate, as far as his 
ſphere may extend, the light he him- 
ſelf has acquired, 2 great deal of good 
might at laſt be accompliſhed ; and 
that to contribute any Portion, hows 
ever ſmall, to the common benefit, is 

both a ſufficient motive and a ſuffi- 
cient reward to a benevolent and ge- 

nerous mind. The human ſoul: is 

formed for truth and virtue. | Error, F 
Prejudice, and depravity, are unnatu- : 
ral ſtates. Superſtition and bigotry, 
popular wha or — oppreſſion, 


never 
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| 
| 
| 
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| over can be-deſtined by the Supreme 

Director of the world to hold a per- 
"pd becauſe they o gounteract 
his wiſe and benevolent deſigiis. The | 


paſſions, and the conſequent agitations 


which they exeite, as they are vio- 


lent, can never be laſting, and, from 
their very violence itſelf, tend, by a 
ſpecies of fermentation, to threw'off 
the dregs of ignorance and folty, which. 


obſtruct the improvement of our ſpe- 


cies. Theſe convulfions may be com- 
pated to tempeſts and hurricanes 


hic overcaſt the ſky with @ tem- 


pbrary gloom, and often occaſion the 


vu Tre ate ebenes, on dale nithe 


ies ſalubrity. FE is nb 
ral to  appoſe that'the en of the 


It world 


(: xiv }- 


world: is towards improvement and 
perfection, than, as gloomy: but con- 
tracted minds are apt to fancy, to- 
Wards deganeracy and ruin. Even 
the final, deſtruction of this globe, 


vrhich, Scripture, teaches. us to expect, 
will only ſerve to introduce a more 
perfect and glorious ſcene. The times 


in which we live, thqugh agitated. 


with violent convulſions, and marked 
by ſtriking events, are peculiarly fa- 


vourable to rational inquiry and to 


f ubſtantial improvement. On the Pu-. 
blic affairs of the world, it has often 
been ſaid that the ſpeculations of Phi- 
loſophers in their cloſets. have but 


little influence. But ſuch an opinion 


can be adopted by, thoſe. only who. 


are as a get ſtrangers tO experience as, 
| they 


, 


5 — ——̊ ener 


6 


they ite to ſpeculation. The condutt 
_ of men is commonly directed by their 


opinions. Their opinions are formed 


by their Principles; their principles, 


by the inſtruction which they r receive, 


by the books which they read, by the 
company which they frequent. Hence 


it is eaſy to fee how far the public 


=] opinlocis and conduct muſt, in a lite- 


ry age, be affected by the writings 
that appear in it. If theſe are dictated 
. ſoundneſs of judgment, and be- 
nignity of heart, they cannot fail of | 
producing n mach benefit. 5 


fa} ; "3 7p 


The time, therefore, and pains em- 


ployed in ſpeculations ſuch as are ſug- 


| geſted by the important queſtion 1 
I _ © to diſcuſs, cannot be 


— 


= (ww) 


miſ-ſpent, if the ſubject is treated with 


any tolerable degree of accuracy and 
preciſion. Even thoſe who fail of 


ſueceſs may fill claim the honour of 
a laudable attempt ; and from men 
of ſuch judgment and candour as cha- 
racteriſe thoſe to whom I have the 
honour of addrefling this diſcourſe, 
are fure of obtaining it. Without 
detaining the attention of my candid 
readers any longer from the immedi- 
ate conſideration of the queſtion now 


before them, I ſhall directly proceed 
to examine it. As it ſtands propoſed | 
by the Society, it divides itſelf into | 
three Parts : 
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I. In what reſpetts may men be 
ſaid to be Lek 1 
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| HAT all men are, by nature, equal, 
is an opinion ſo generally received 

cikng ' thoſe who are accuſtomed to any 

degree of philoſophical reflection, that to 

call it in queſtion might appear abſurd, 

and to prove it, ſuperfluous. Vet, this : 

opir ion like many general n maxims which 12 
18 A obtain 3 
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obtain a currency in the world, however 
true it may be, in its proper ſenſe, is not, 
I am inclined to believe, ſufficiently found- 
ed according to the acceptation of the 
greateſt part of thoſe who admit it, If it is 


underſtood in any ſenſe, excluſive of all 


natural ſuperiority and diſtinction among 
men, it will be found to contradi& uni- 


verſal experience. At whatever period of 


human life, in whatever ſtate or condition 


of ſociety, we contemplate our ſpecies, 


we ſhall find that nature has diſtinguiſhed 


| individuals from each other, by peculiar 


and appropriate qualities, almoſt as re- 


markably, in ſome inſtances, as ſhe has 
diſtinguiſhed the human race from the in- 


ferior creatures. Thoſe philoſophers, who, 


in order to exalt themſelves, attempt to 


degrade their ſpecies, and diſplay their e- 
loquence by defending the moſt irrational 
paradoxes, are eager to perſuade us that, 


4+ nA = + 


63 

as human nature, in its original ſtate; is 
on a level with the brutes, ſo individuals 
among mankind derive every difference of 
corporeal and mental perfection that cha- 

racterizes them, wholly from the opportu- 

nities of improvement which they hare 
enjoyed, or from the happy fituations in 
which they have been placed. Contradict- 
ing univerſal experience, they ſtrive to re- 
fer the judgments, which it eſtabliſhes, to 
| the claſs of popular prejudices; and, pre- 
| tending to lead us to the true knowledge 
of human nature, exhibit to our view a 
ſtate of brutiſh ignorance, and of ſavage 
ferocity, which has never exiſted but in 
their own imaginations. They carry us 

back to a period of which there are no 

monuments, and in which they conſider | 


man not as a ſocial, but as a ſolitary,: a« : 


nimal, aQuated by mere animal inſtincts, 
deſtitute of ideas, a mere e quadruped gra- 


ing 8 


429 


ing along with the brutes, and as little 
diſtinguiſhed, from the reſt of his ſpecies. 
by individual qualities, as his ſpecies from 
5 che other inhabitants of the foreſt. In 
order to eſtabliſh this theory, i ſo diſgrace- 

ful to human nature, they produce cer- 
tain relations of travellers concerning Pon- 
| gos, and Enjokos, and Ourang- -Outangs, 

whom they conclude to be primitive. men, 
whoſe conduct and mode of life can alone 
5 furniſh us with juſt repreſentations of our 

original condition . So ealy is it, when 

a favourite opinion is to be maintained, 
or a . eſtabliſhed, to o adopt, as prin- 

cath TT Ru Aples, 


' 's Sap | Rouſſeay, far Porigine « et he fondemens 
de Vinegalits parmi les hommes. Note roth. This 
fiction appears to be copied from ancient writers. 

See Lucretius, I. v. verſe 923. Horace, ſerm. lib. 
1. Sat. 3. verſe 98. Cicero pro Sextio, c. 42. De 
inventione, lib. 1. c. 2. Lactant. div. inſt. lib. 


ä 6. c. 10. Hobbes de cive, c. viii. ſection 1. 
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ciples, judgments deſtitute of-all levidence, 
and to reject principles ſanctioned by uni- 
verſal conſent. So apt are the enemies of 
ly ſtem to run into ſyltems of their own, 
whole ſole recommendation is ſingularity, 
while ingenious ſophiſtry is their only ſup- 
.- Thoſe writers ſeem not to have reflec- 
ted, that, if man was originally a brute, 
he muſt ever have continued ſo; and that 
that inſt inct, which ſolely they allow to 
him in that ſituation,” if it is unerring 
within its preſcribed compaſs, never can, 
by any improvement, be carried one ſtep 
beyond its primitive limits. That capa- 
city of perfection, which they grant to 
him, as his only diſtinction above the in- 
ferior animals, implies, in its very nature, 
more elevated and extenſive powers, than 
any of theſe can poſſeſs. To deny this, 
| is 


CELW 


is to alert, that a building may be erec- 


ted without a foundation, an elegant and 
beautiful form exhibited without original 
materials, an effect produced without a 
cauſe. Theſe writers ſeem to overlook 
the - whole analogy of nature, in which 
every ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed from every 


other, by properties common to all of 
the fame claſs, while all the individuals 


of each ſpecies are charaRerifed by their 
peculiar qualities. It would be equally 
abſurd to think of forming a man out of 


a brute, as to imagine that a-fiſh may be 


d into a e eee 


Thot, Ken wks ſeek not fame, : 


but wiſdom, not brillianey, but truth, 


will, in all their inquiries. concerning 
human nature, take the human ſpecies 
as they find it exhibited, in its various 


| forms,. by _y obſervation, by the in- 


« | corrupted | 


4 (20 


corrupted records of hiſtory, and by: the 


authentic relations of travellers. Beyond 
theſe ſources. of information they will not 
pretend to 80 in queſt of ſtates of human 
nature, which are only to be found in 
the pictures of poets, or in the hypotheles 
of. philoſophers equally fanciful; and 


they will conſider it as no leſs ridiculous | 
for any. one to philoſophiſe on man with | 


an Ourang-Qutang | before him, than it 
would be, for a perſon, attempting to 
determine the qualities of gold, to reject 
an undoubted piece of that metal, and 


begin his experiments with a piece of 


pinchbeck. For, as a ſtatue, however 


elegantly finiſhed, ſtill contains the rude 


maſs, of marble, on which ſo much - | 


metry and beauty has been ſuperindu- 
ced; 1 ſo, man, in the moſt civiliſed ſtate 
of ſociety, ſtill retains the original prin- 


6iples of * nature on which all the vari- 


; ous 


* 


6 * 
| ous modifications, be bas undergone, 
have been ingraſted. It is the buſineſs 
of the philoſopher | to diſcover theſe 
amidſt all the adventitious circumſtances, 
with which they may be connected, or 
the various ſhapes and colourings, which 
they may have aſſumed. No human 
purſuit, no human inſtitution, no human 
enjoyment, no human corruption itſelf, 
but may be ultimately referred to ſome 
original principle of our nature; and, 
without theſe original principles, it is im- 
poſſible to account for the power of edu- 
cation, of habit, and of example.—If, | 
| laying aſide all regard t to imaginary ſtates 
of human nature, in which none of the 
principles, which now fo powerfu ly in- 
fluence our ſpecies, are. ſuppoſed to have 
unfolded themſelves, we fix our attention 
on mankind as. they are exhibited to vs 
in hiſtory, and, by daily obſervation, 


there | 


„ 

where is one important fact, Which muſt 
actor to every one endowed with the 
kmalleſt reflection. This fact, on which 
I mean chiefly to found my reaſonings 
on the whole of this ſubject, i Is, that, how- : 
ever ſimilat the ſpecies may be i in general, | 
an infinite diverfity of abilities, talents, 
and character, obtains among the indivi- 
cal that compole it 1. ie als 

Thls May! is evident "Vit hae 
doth to the body, and t to the mind. In 
ſome, we behold great bodily ſtrength and 
dexterity, and 4 peculiar aptitude for me- 
chanical operations, and for rapid and 
powerful movements, In others, the powers 
«> err confpicubully unfold the em- 
tration, And [agacity, in K cond . of 
life, diſtinguiſh another claſs of men. An 
uncohmon clearneſs and energy of intel- 
V ELLE © 


0 10 ) 
lect, nd. an aptitade for the abſtraQ 5 


44 


Ken "Zona have a an n aſtoniſhing faculty of 


perſuaſion, of addreſs, and management 


in moving the aff Mons, and ee 
the conduct LE their fellow men. 


Y vs 3-42 > 4 $4 
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Nor or is "this diverfiry, leſs ee, in 
the moral qualities of men, than i in their 
corporeal and intellectual powers. Some 


have a wouderful command of their own 
paſſions, | and can preſerye their. modera- | 


tion and compoſure of ſoul amidſt the 


greateſt provocations, a and che moſt trying 


calamjties; 3 are deprived of all ſelf- 
government by the ſighteſt adverſiy, or 


444 


by the ſmalleſt oppoſition. Some natures 


are extremely ſympathetic, and eafly mov- 


i 121 


ed by t the diſtreſſes of their fellow men 5 
he "others diſcover'an_ aſtoniſ i 


#3 x E-8- 8 we 4 
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n 10 


fenvibility with Tegard, not only t to the af, 


Lg 


| RinQionss 


(n 

alete, of other perſons, but even to their 
own. Benevolence, Ad alt” nf 
and amiable qualities which eu 
it, peeuliarh diſtinguiſh ſoak charackerb; 
whils-fortitirde, and matt mity; and an 
the ſtern and atrful Virtues, are HE fed. 
ing features of ſome elevated ſpirits. Not 

to mention the charckeriſticzt markes of 
ambition; avartec, deluptubufnefs, ind: 8 
lencef wor vaniry, uhleh dtverſify ſuch à 
number ef individudls, it is certain that 
the moral evmplexiont of nen b as war 


EIA 


mental dee wa pepe 4s greatly 
| influenced by belRi c 41991172 276; volt - 
elitolt Nau, , rg . v4 1 0268 30m ot 
Nor. can it be alleged that theft di: 
character are entirely derived 

from the preſent Kite of ſociety, and fol 
different oppottunities of cultivation; aud 
by no means referable to any or original 


a” — 


r | ei bent 


— 
— =_ — — 
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bent of, natures. This concluſion will not 


be authoriſed either by me inductions of 
| reaſon, or by exp 


Tlence For, in the 

Aj hard 10 be on how 
combi F or a 
luenee 55 education and ere 


| dee any power or propenſity, of which the 


original ſeeds. have not been dropped into 
the conſtitution. by the hand of the Creas 
tor. All that ſituation and. opportunity 
can effectuate, is to furniſh theſe, inherent 


of unfolding themſelves, of increaling in 
vigour, . and of acquiring maturity, If 


they are entirely wanting, they will never 


de implanted by any effort of human ſkill, 


or be brought into action, by any favour- 


able combination of cixcumſtanees. If 
they, exilt in any degree, however ſmall, 
opportunity, exerciſe, and cultivation, will 


e them, ein of ſtrength ſo 
greatly 


(6 


greatly above. their: primitive condition, as = 
will avs the appearance of areatcteation, 
If we attend ia the fact: iiſelf, it muſt be 
evident that children and ſavages who 
haue reteived no inſtruction, ſſow varie- 
ies of character, as well as men who have 
enjoyed all ehe advantages of paliſned ſo⸗ 
viety, and who: move in its different 
ſpheres, Although a proneneſs to imita- 
tion is univerſally; predominant in child. 
| hond, het the manner of imitating, and 
ihs objects to which it is directed, axe in · 
biaitely diverſißed. As ſbon as the facul- 
lies begin to unfold,” all the paſſions and 
propenſities that belong to human nature 
imperceptibly ariſe, and, according a-the 
ons the other of theſe ĩs moſt preva- 
ent, charaRteriſtical, features: diſtinguiſh 
the infant. Tha abjects that engage the 
attention of the ſavage, and the deſires chat | 
e * ee are inden few, in 
Jong =p ' compariſon 


' "I W2 
_ compariſon of thoſe that exiſt in more po 
 liſhed-ſtates-of ſociety. Yet; as ĩheſe eon. 
centrate his-whole'fout;ſo-they excite its 
energies the more powerfully: within their 
 litnited-(campaſs, and conſpire the more 
ſpeedily to form his character. In the 
favage' ſtate, "the; genuine impulſes and 
propenſities of nature are freely allawed 
to appear, and, e in one point; 
| reater vigoon, 
and give to each individusl that peculiar 
_ complexion which reſolts from the peeu- 
lar ſtrength of his native powers The 
multiplicity; of object which attract at- 
tentionp and ſtimulate activity in more po- 
liſhed periods er of ſociety, T prev ent a cha- 
racter from being ſo ſpeedily formed: 
Wuile the uniform inſtitutions of civiliſed 
= OE all the members of. the com · 
36:17 68 flo g e av at 01134: A munity 


* See Robertſon's Hill of America, and Ray- 
ar $ Hiſtoire Philoſophique et Politique paſſim. 


_- 


Spy to ai e and tote 
tribute to efface thoſe prominent and cha- 
ratteriſtical features which the hand of 
nature has impreſſed. I mean not to af; 
ſert that thoſe diverfities of ;taJents./and 
character are wholly to be aſcribed to the 
unaſſiſted powers of nature; but only ihat 
they prevail in the joint proportion of 
theſe powers, and of the cirbumſtandes 
that call them into exerciſe. As the fire 
Will ſoon be extinguiſhed, if not eonſtant- 
ly. fed by combuſtibles, and as theſe com. 
buſtibles, however multiplied, will not 
produce flame, and light, and heat, unleſs 
they are kindled; ſo the human faculties, 
if never called into action by correſponding 
ſituations, will remain torpid and ineffi. 
cacious ; and the moſt favourable concur- 
_ rence of \circumſtances will not produce 

genius, dexterity, ſagacity; and virtue, if 
the original ſeeds of al theſe qualities are 
a Wan 


7853 


e Be this as it thay, th 
incontrovertible that there is, among the 
various individuals that compoſe the hn: 
man ſpecies, an almoſt infitiite divetfity 
1 en ee nl e W 


* 


;. roi this codes A ene ine. 
guality muſt netceſſarity ariſe. Thoſe ta- 
lents and diſpoſitions, which are the moſt 
amiable and reſpeRtable, direQly point out 
their poſſefſors/as the objects of love and 


_ — eſteem.” Wherever ſuch qualities appear, 


it is as impoſſible for the human mind, 

unleſs it be moſt deplorably depraved, to 
withhold its admitation and affection, as 
n would be for any natural cauſe tot to 
produce its effect when placed in cirrum- 
ſtances adapted to its operation, Every 
difplay of genius, of ſagacity, of penetra- 
tion, and prudenice, is caleulated to excite 
the RY of the bebolders, to afford 


them 


. * 5 


them pleaſure, and, if beneficently direct. 
ed, to demand their gratitude. Fortitude, 
magnanimity, and generoſity, com mand 
veneration, and excite eſteem. Gentle- 
neſs, moderation, | kindneſs, and compal- 
ſion, | appearing as the diſtinguiſhing ſea- 
tures in any character, cannot fail to at- 
tract the love and complacency of all to 
whom they are known. Even corporeal 
ſtrength and dexterity procure a certain 
gegtee of reſpect to their poſſeſſors, on ac- 
count of their utility in life wee to en 
and t to themſelves,” Aust rien! ind 
It is auld Sa reſpect, eſteem, 
veneration, and love, enſure to thoſe who 
are the objects of them, a a. very high de- 
gree of influence over the reſt of mankind. | 
Such will be liſtened to, imitated, and o- 
beyed,' by all who are capable of eſtimat- 
ing the qualities above mentioned accord- 
2 | 0 ie 


Ca» 
ing to their. real merit; the luſtre which 
they ſhed around their poſſeſſors dazzles 
thoſe whoſe ſouls are {leſs diſcerning and 


elevated; and even the ſtupid and the 


baſe are conſtrained to pay an involun- 


tary homage. That ſuch qualities are the 


only original ſources of power and influ- 


ence, is evident from the conduct of all 


who aſpire at acquiring conſideration and 


authority. If they want the reality, they 


affect the appearance of them, and, even 


when power alone reduces their fellow 


men under their ſubjection, they endea- 
vour alſo, if not ſtupified by the habits of 


tyranny, to engage their eſteem, and to 


captiyate their benevolence, ſenſible that 


dominion, to which theſe give no ſupport, 
can never be ſure and laſting. Jam far 
from aſſerting that all power and diſtinc- 


tion are founded on this natural baſis. 


Lamentable experience proyes the contra- 


TY: 
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ty; But, that reſpectable and amiable qua- 


lities-are the primitive ſources of authori- 
ty and pre-eminence, and, when freely al- 


lowed to exert themſelves, canyot fail to 
obtain them, will be as generally acknow- 
ledged as it is certain in fact *, 1 

Nature 


„Hence it is ealy to account for monarchies 
having been almoſt every - where the primitive 
form of government. As no ſociety could ſub- 
ſiſt without ſome directing power, and, as rude 
and ſavage men were incapable of extending 
| their views to thoſe more complicated ſyſtems 
which obſervation and experience alone can ſug- 
geſt and eſtabliſh, it was natural for them to 
pitch on the ſimpleſt form, which was dictated 
rather by ſentiment, than by reaſon, and to yield 
that voluntary obedience to a chief, which their 
admiration of his ſuperior qualities inſpired, This 
ſimple form laſted as long as che chief continued 
to diſplay theſe virtues, and to apply them in 
ſuch a manner as to conciliate general benevo- 

| | + lence. 


(=) 

Nature herſelf, then, has evidently eſta · 
bliſhed unambiguous aiſtiftions among 
men, and produced a very remarkable in- 
equality among the individuals of our ſpe+ 
cies. We may freely aſfert, that, if any 
mortal conſpicuouſly excelled the reſt of 
mankind. in every poſlible talent and mm 
lity, whether corporeal, intellectual, 

| wet 
| Jence. But, as foon as ee ed him 

an object of hatred, or weakneſs, an object of , 
contempt, the evils experienced, pointed out 
the neceſſity of ſecuring the public welfare on a 
firmer baſis than the capricious. pleaſure of an 
individual; and the habits of ſociety ſuggeſted 
more complicated fyſtems of government, better 
adapted to the grand objects of political union. 
Among boys at ſchool, one diſtinguiſhed by his 


courage, his ſagacity, or his art, commonly a- 


ſumes the lead, and governs the juvenile com- 
munity, with a ſway as deſpotic as that of any 
eaſtern monarch. The caſe is nearly the fame- 
in all voluntary aſſociations. 


. 
moral, which diſtinguiſhes the ſpecies in 
general, and had every poſſible opportu · 
nity of diſplaying this perfection in all its 
luſtre, he would be raiſed, by nature her- | 
ſelf, as much above the reſt of his fellow 

men as they are above the inferior ani - 
mals, and be as clearly deſigned to lead. 

and govern them, Or, if all the above 
mentioned qualities were the peculiar at- 
tributes of any given. number of men, 
theſe would be marked out, by divine pro- 
vidence, as a glorious ariſtocracy or ſe- 
nate, to prefide over the community to 
which they belonged. For they would 
de poſſeſſed of every qualification to diſ- 
cern, of every diſpoſition to purſue, and, 
from the willing homage and obedience 
of the reſt of mankind, of every power to 
ſecure, the public good. Or, laſtly, if any 
human being. were inveſted with ſuch 
ſtrength and agility of body, with ſuch 

| compaſs 
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- compaſs of underſtanding, and with ſuch 
complete maſtery of his own paſſions, as 
fully to provide himſelf with every thing 
neceſſary for his ſubſiſtence, or con- 
ducive to his convenience and comfort, 

and as neither to be expoſed to the inju- 
ries of others, nor to be tempted to injure 
them, nor to be affected by their misfor- | 
tunes; ſuch a mortal would be perfectly 
independent of the reſt of mankind ; and 

as he needed nothing from them, ſo he 
would, in no 1. <a be their 5 

| debtor. | 


But ſuch charaQers as thoſe above de- 

ſeribed have never yet exiſted in the world, 
and indeed never can exiſt, Such an af- 
ſemblage of perfeAion 3 is not "ROC but 
divine. 1 
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7. ve er the various talents and 
modes of excellence of which the hu- 
man ſpecies is capable, we ſhall acknow- 
edge that neither all theſe, nor any conſi- 
derable number ef them, have ever been 
found united in any one individual; bay, 
that the higheſt degrees of many of them 
are incompatible with each other. For, 
when diſtinguiſhed honours, or extenſive 
reputation, are acquired by illuſtrious qua- 
lities, we are not thence to infer that the 
perſons, to whom theſe. diſtinctions are 
allotted, ſurpaſs che reſt of mankind i in 
every quality belonging to the ſpecies; 

1 put 


18 


but only that they have attained ſuperio- 
rity in ſuch, as being more uncommon, 
are, on that account, more admired. Thoſe 
mechanical arts and inferior virtues, with- 
out which human ſociety could not ſub- 
ſiſt, attract no admiration, becauſe they 
are daily exhibited. Yet the moſt illuſtri- 


aus of, mankind fland more in. need of 
the benefits which theſe afford, than their 
diſtinguiſhed abilities can confer on the 
hhüumhle poſſeſſors of the former, As thoſe 
OW vith the qualities. moſt, neceſſary 

in human life, but of inferior eſtimation, 
eſpecially, ſuch as are diſplayed. in mecha- 
nie labour and art, cannot, from their 
occupations. themſelves, aſpire at the ſu- 
blimer and more elegant abilities which | 
diſtipguiſh others.;,. theſe, on the other 
| hand, muſt, remain deſtitute of the more 
uſeful ones. That leiſure, meditation, and 


uch. eg which the faculties of the 


mind 


„ » 
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mind cannot be perfected, neceſſarily pre- 


vent that full exerciſe of the corporeal 


members, which enſures their higheſt vi- 
gour and agility. A fancy uncommonly 
lively and bright is adverſe to the patient 


and accurate reſearches of philoſophy, and 


to the juſt application of the intelle &, in 


the diſcovery and developement of truth, 


and the improvement of ſcience. That 
minute attention to calculation, that arith- 


metical exactneſs, and that conſtant ob · 


ſervance of the unvarying routine of buſi- 


neſs, which are neceſſary to mercantile 


and oeconomical purſuits, but which pre- 


ſent no imagery to the mind, are inauſpi- 


cious to the more elegant enjoy ments of 


taſte, and to the cultivation of the fine 


arts. The ſtern and awful virtues ſeldom 
aſſociate with the gentle and amiable, and, 


claiming reſpe& and veneration, ſeem to 


diſdain complacency and love. Even ſome 
5 =: corporeal 
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corporeal perfeQions appear repugnant 
z „„ others. The moſt robuſt conformation 


- of the members, and the ſtrength i i pro- 
duces, are not eaſily united with great 
agility, and with delicate refinement in 
the organs of ſenſe. In a word, it appears 
to be the intention of nature, that, although 
the human faculties are various, and ca- 
pable of being carried to amazing heights 
of excellenee ; ; vet this ſhould ſeldom be 

5 | accompliſhed, unleſs when uncommon cul- 
ture and improvement are beſtowed on 
fome particular faculty, or, at leaſt, on a 


few faculties which have. a peculiar native 
Arengrh. 2 


6 
At I 
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| Variety of talents is, therefore, mor 
. applicable t to the ſpecies than. to individu- 
| als. The ſeeds of each (as we have abgge 
obſerved) are, perhaps, caſt i into every in- 
7 dividual Fu e but the foil i is diffe- 
rently 8 


. 


— 
* - 
— 
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rently adapted to them, and that particu. 


lar p power to which i it is favourable, [ prings 
up, and, if properly cultivated, comes to 
maturity, ſpreads a around i its branches, and 


bears abundant f fruit. Ie may be object. 
ed, that it Teems very prepoſterous to ſup- 


poſe the creator implanting i in any conſti- 


tution the principles of powers, which | 


27 
were never deſigned to come to maturity. 
But, let it be conſidered that, as the dif- 


ferent improvements of men depend on 
{5+ b IL 32.4 16 

various occurrences, and, as mentioned | 

above, the charadteriltical qualities of. eãch 


individual will be i in the united degree. of 


their primitive ſtrength, and of the op- 


portunities | of culture ; ; it was neceſſary 


that the ſeeds. of each ſhould be dropped 


&E 7 42 *& 


into every, human frame, ſo that, when 


favourable circumſtances concurred, that 
power which they were beſt calculated to 
ps might ſpring up and flouriſh, 

and 


( 28 ) 
and thus as much human excellence mighty 
on the whole, be produced as the human 
condition would admit. This was, more- 
over, neceſſary in order to conſtitute that 
general ſimilarity which characteriſes the 
ſpecies, and unites them together i in the | 
bonds of a common nature. 

. Be this ; as it may, it 1s aner that 
| thoſe who aim at diſtinction, or even at 
maderate degrees of excellence in a great 

2 variety of objects, generally exhibit a ri- 
diculous figure; after having waſted their 
time, exhauſted their powers, and ſuper- 
induced on their minds habits of incon- 
ſtancy and fic neſs. Even the greateſt 
geniuſes, when they leave that particular 
track, in which indulgent nature had pro- 
vided them with unfading laurels, and en- 
deavour to invade the province, and ſnatch 
the rewards of others, while they preſent, 


. : 
— EM! 
on the one hand, the moſt aſtoniſhing ins 
| ſtances of the ſtrength of the human mind, 
afford, on the other, no leſs conyincing 
oofs of i its weakneſs and. vanity *., Hence 
2 neceſſity of each individual devoting 
bimſelf to ſome ſayourite and uſeful pur- 
ſuit, to which. every other ſhould. be ſub- 
fervient, and of applying to the diligent 
diſcharge of the duties of that department 
in which he can produce the greateſt be: 


nefit to mankind, n acquire the nn 
honour 10 We 94 


From a; has bern ſaid in this and 
the preceding chapter, it appears, in the 
firſt place, That nature herſelf has eſta. 
bliſhed clear and certain diſtinctions among 
men, in the various qualities allotted to 
| each u and in the various op- 

1 2 7 portunities 

* This might 'be uftrated by many examples 
Foa fooliſh e of genius, 
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portunities furniſhed them” in the courſe 
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life for their improvement. "Theſe 
opportunities may occur, though in in- 


ferior degrees, in the rudeſt as well as in 
the moſt poliſhed” Rates of ſociety. It i is 
evident; ſecondly, That theſe diſlinQions 


comprehend not the Perfection 6f all s 
human powers, but the fingu lat e. excellence 


of one, or ofa few of them, conſpicuous 


* * 
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ROM 500 two o fach eſtabliſhed i in WA | 
£. . concluſion of the laſt chapter, duly 
_ conſidered, it appears to me that the juſt 
notion of the natural equality of all man- 
kind, as far as relates to their mutual du- 
ties, is to be derived; and that, however 
e it may ſeem, an equality the 
| exact and perfect, in reſpec of every 

be and ſocial obligation, pings from 
: inequality itſelf, 


U 


8 nature is eridentiy endowed 
with a variety of appetites and deſires, 
adapted. to the various objects which are 


1 paſa of ſupplying its wants, or of fur- 


/ I ' 


-” e niſhing 
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| niſhing it with pleaſures. The body ſtands 
in need of conſtant ſupport, which 1s not 
to be procured without conſiderable art 
and labour. This art and labour muſt be 
greatly increaſed, if not only the neceſſa- 
ries, but alſo the conveniencies and ele- 
gances of life are deſired, and the refine- 
ments of ſenſe conſidered as objects of 
purſuit. The ſenſes are not only itilets 
of pleaſures merely corporeal, but of o- 
| thers alſo of a more refined and delicate 
| kind, of which the mind, under the in- 
- fluence of fancy, is the chief percipient. 
Hence they open a very extenſive field of 
human enjoyment, and claim the whole 
compals. of nature to adminiſter materials 
for the fine arts. The mind 'of man is 
eagerly deſirous of knowledge, and wiſhes 
to diſcover the relations, -the cauſes, a \ 
| preſented to it. Not only corporeal wants 


TWY 
ind apjietites, the ſenſes of Beauty, of har- 
mony, and of magnificence, and the love 
of knowledge, ſubject man to\neceſlities, 
which muſt be fupplied or offer to him 
pieaſures which he eannoe but deſire; he 
ts ale actuated by various affections, 
ſiome ſelſiſh 3nd ſome benevolent, which 
ſerye as conſtant ſpurs to action, and im 
peb him into various tracks, according to 
the different PN Tn of thei ORG 
r 205 ns 977 IN 61 11 
[tt Suck is ü the nature of man; 5 from 
what bas been faid above; às well as from 
other conſiderations on which 1 fhall 
flightly touch, it is evident that each indi. 
vidual is infufficient not only for his Own 
perfection, but even for the ſupply of bs 
moſt urgent neceſſities) The other an- 
mak a are by nature provided with defence 
covering, with ſubſiſtence and thelt 
in ſoon attain the. full” vigout | 
Haga ' E > od- 


\ 
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and the complete exerciſe of their powers; 


and, without inſtruction or ſuccour, can 
apply them with certainty to their reſpec- 


tive ends. But man, as he enters into 
the world naked, defenceleſs, and un- 


provided with ſubſiſtence, ſo, without the 


aſſiſtance and co-operation of his ſpecies, 


he muſt ever remain in the moſt abje& 
and comfortleſs condition. The incle- 


meney of the ſeaſons, the ſterility of the 


earth, the ferocity of ſavage animals, his 
natural imbecillity, oppoſe to his com- 


fortable exiſtence ſo many and ſo power- 


ful obſtacles, as he could never expect of 
himſelf to ſurmount. He is aſſailed by 


evils which he cannot repel, ſubject to 


wants which he cannot ſupply, and ſur- 


| rounded by objects which he cannot, by | 
his own ſtrength; convert to his uſe. Deſ- 
 tined for ſociety, he is immediately thrown 
on its care, and bound by his own weak 


neſs 


Ck 4 


neſs to contribute to its ſtrength, De: 
figned to form the moſt intimate union 


with his fellow men, he is conſtituted mi- 
ſerable and deſtitute without them; but, 
conſtrained by this circumſtance, to join 


his efforts to theirs, he derives the moſt 
aſtoniſhing acquired power from his na- 
tural imbecillity. Furniſhed with capa- 


cities greatly ſuperior to inſtinct, he at 


firſt exerciſes them in a manner greatly 
below it; and, formed for infinite im- 


provement, he proceeds from the ſmalleſt 


beginnings; but can neither begin, nor 


proceed without the co · operation of his 


fellow men. 


— 


What multiplication of ingenuity, what 


combination of induſtry, what concurrence 
of different abilities, are requiſite not on- 


ly to carry to perfection, but even to in- 


vent and exerciſe, vu any tolerable de- 


18 Vp gree 
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groe of dexterity, thoſe mechanical arts 


and employments, which exalt the -citi- 


zen above the ſavage, which ſweeren and 


embelliſh ſocial life, which furniſh all that 


variety of convenience and pleaſure we 


daily behold and enjoy, and which, from 
the moſt helpleſs of the animal creation, 


| render man the lord of the world. Will 
the foreſt be felled and moulded into fur · 


niture, the quatry be dug and poliſhed 


_ .. Into; materials for building, the marſn 


drained and converted into arable land, 
the overflowing river ann to its pro- 


per channel, the inferior creatures con- 


ſtrained to ſuccour human weakneſs by 
their ſuperior ſtrength, or their ſpoils be 
manufiAured into clothing; will the ſu- 


| perfluities'of one country ſupply the tee 


-ficiencies of another, and navi 


the moſt diſtant regions by the mutual 


we en ties of beneficial com- 


which I forbear to OPTI be accoih” | 
pliſhed without the united and juſtly res 
gulated efforts of the human ſpecies, and 
the equal application of. the talents of 
each to the common intereſt *? Will the 
ſecret forings of nature be explored; and 
the laws, which ſhe obſerves through all 
her different provinces; be inveſtigated —*' 
unleſs time and opportunity are furniſh. 


ed to the acute and the ingenious, By TE 


means 'of a commodious ſubſiſtence pro- 


_ vided for them, by the labour and induf- 


try of thoſe whoſe faculties are leſs refined 
and n 141 5 7 | 


A 27s 8 OIEST Sf = LS. $4444 3: 20 
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al is totally inſufficient for his own hap- 
FOI he muſt FORE meinen 
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See Smith's Wealth of eee Ts 
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: ſure, on the aſſiſtance of others for. its at- 
tainment; and that, however much any 


one may contribute to the benefit of his 
fellow men, by the excellence and | plen- | 


dour of his abilities, whether natural or 


acquired, he derives from them as much 


1 -he can beſtow, and nen much 


3 all, 3 SIO 


for the ſuſtenance, the convenience, and 
che happineſs of each individual, and each 
individual can, in his turn, contribute 
conſiderably to the common welfare, it 
follows, as a neceſſary conſequence of this 
determination of nature, that order and 
ſubordination muſt be introduced, by 


which: the different members of the com · 


munity may have their proper :taſks al. 


| lotted to them, the talents of each be di- 


rected to their proper objects, injuſtice 


. &# 


© # 
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and violence be reſtrained, and as — a 


ſum of common felicity be produced, as 
the condition of humanity will permit. 


Hence, new channels are cut out for abi- 


lities, namely, thoſe which are eee 


in offices of poger and authority. 
reaſon, however, loudly dictates the = 
tution of theſe for the common good of 


the human race; ſo ſhe requires that they 


fall to the lot of thoſe who are qualified 


to diſcharge them. When this actually 


takes place, the order of nature is obferv- 


ed, and all its happy conſequences enſue. 
When this order is overturned, and the 
different departments of ſociety, but 'eſpe- 


cially thoſe of the higheſt dignity and uſe, 


are committed to ſuch as are incapable of 
d iſcharging the duties of them, all the diſmal 
effects of folly, injuſtice, and confuſion; are 


| ſpreadthroughthe \ wholeof the ſocial frame, | 
; 7 and the evils of that n which the 


corruption | 


» 494 
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8 corruption and blindneſs of mankind have 
introduced, are ſeverely felt, When the 


their free courſe, are permitted a fair field 
9 for their exerciſe, and are not deprived 
of thoſe rewards which are by nature an 


nexed to them, there never can be any 
ground to complain of inequality among 


eee, ne panty * abili - 


ſelves, the mak eee os in 


the diſtribution of the rewards and ad- 
vantages annexed to each by the conſti- 
tution of nature. The good effects of u- 
niverſal induſtry, and the proper applica- 


ion of the powers of every individual, ſo 


as to produce the greateſt good upon the 
whole, are then felt through all the ſo- 


cial body. Every perſon poſſeſſes that de · 
gree of wealth, of conſideration, and of 


honour, to which he is entitled by his ho- 


* 


4 . 


neſt 


* 


1 


n 


neſt induſtry, or by his fervices to the 
public. The active and the noble mind- 
ed exert all their powers for the common 
velfare, in the moſt efficacious and illuſ- 


trious manner. The indolent and ſelfiſh 


are conſtrained, by the. indigence and con- 
tempt into which they muſt otherwiſe, fall, 
to contribute their ſhare to it. But, ic 
power and riches are employed to fruſ- 


trate virtue of the reſpect which is its due, 


abilities, of the diſtinction and influence 


which. they juſtly claim, and honeſt in- 
duſtry, of its natural fruits; a moſt ſhock- 
ing inequality takes place, which can only 


ſubſiſt in conjunction with the moſt odious 
tyranny». In proportion as this oppreſſion | 


prevails, which throws the principal ad- 


vantages of ſociety into the hands of a few, 
by no means the moſt reſpectable of its 


members, and renders it a patrimony and 


5 inheritance, of which they may diſpoſe at 
| . 1 * 


JJ 
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pleaſure, ſociety is corrupted and miſer- 
able. In proportion as that equality is 


maintained, which the Creator has eſta- 


| bliſhed, and which confiſts, not in all the 


members of the focial body being placed - 


on a level, but in mutual dependence and 


parity of obligation among all, amidſt a 


variety of diſtinctions, conditions, and 


ranks, ſociety i is happy, free, and flouriſh- 


ing, ſecuring to each individual the full 
— 


enjoyment of all his natural advantages, 
enſuring to the public the complete pro- | 


duct of the efforts of all well directed and 
| juſtly combined; uniting all the members 
of the — body by the ties of mutual 
intereſt and benevolence, and preſerving 
- as much liberty as Is ; condiſtent with clvil 


union, | 


In fach a Yrs ſtate of things, what- 
ever forms of ſubordination may exiſt, as 


| there 


"C3 


there is a mutual dependence among all 


the parts of the ſocial body; ſo there is 
not the ſmalleſt ground for pride and in- 


ſolence, on the one hand, or for degrada- 


tion and debaſement of ſentiment, on the 
other. Are any exalted above others by 


the ſuperiority of their mental powers, 
they are inferior to them in other quali- 


ties, which are abſolutely neceſſary to the 
ſupport and convenience of life. If one 
excels in uſeful qualities, another is di- 
ſtinguiſhed by agreeable and ſhining ones; 


and, as pleaſure, without utility, is perni- 


cious, ſo utility, without pleaſure, becomes 


languid and innpid. If one is exalted to 


power, or illuſtrious by fame, thoſe who 


faithfully diſcharge the duties of an hum- 
ble and obſcure ſtation, enable him to ful- > 
fil the duties of his more conſpicuous one, 
and contribute to his exaltation, by occu-\ 


pying thoſe parts of the general ſyſtem, 
1 without 
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without which the higher orders could 
not ſubſiſt, and by paying him that defe- 
rence and reſpect to which his merit is en- 
titled. If one is eminent by his wiſdom 
and ſagacity, by his genius and wit, by 
his knowledge and erudition; another is 
no leſs diſtinguiſhed by his activity and 
ſtrength, by his {kill and dexterity, by his 
| induſtry and labour. If one is venerable 
by his elevation of ſoul, by his generoſity, 
public ſpirit, and intrepidity ; another. is 
amiable by his gentleneſs and complai- 
ſance, by his patience, modeſty, and meek» 
neſs ; and, if the former qualities are the 
ornaments, the latter are the great {weet- 
ners, of life, while both, operating in con- 
junction, ſupply mutual defects, and im- 
part mutual ſtrength and embelliſhment, 
If thoſe who fill the bigher ſtations in a 
becoming manner, confer the greateſt be- 


nens on their er men, they are equal. 


ly 


( 
ly indebted to them for their ſupport. If 
the latter ſtand in need of the judgment 
and penetration of the former, in order to 
deviſe the beſt plans of proſecuting the 
public good, and of maintaining the ge- 
neral ſafety ; theſe, again, ſtand in need 
of their reſolution and diligence to carry 
their plans into execution. If ſome con- 
tribute to the inſtruction and improve- 
ment of their fellow men, by teaching and 
illuſtrating the grand principles of virtue, 
on which the welfare of ſociety is princi- 
pally founded, thoſe who enjoy the bene- 
fit of their inſtructions, turn them to their 
profit, by practiſing towards them the vir- 
tues which they ineulcate. If one claſs 
of men maintain good order and peace, | 
and another exerciſe all the elegant and 
ufeful arts of ſocial life, there are others 
who ſecure theſe enjoyments and advan- 
tages againſt external invaſion, and offer 


their 


„ 
their blood as their contribution to 1 , 


* 


common intereſt. * e 


As, in the human body, therefore, the 
welfare of the whole depends upon that 
of each individual member, and that again 
is neceſſarily affected by whatever affects 
. the whole ſyſtem; and there is, thus a 
mutual dependence and ſympathy among 
all the parts; ſo, in ſociety, every indivi- 
dual having a particular portion of talents, 
and, if properly placed, a particular ſta- 
tion, conformable to this, allotted to him, 
becomes neceſſary to the welfare of the 
whole community; and as he affeQts, is 
| likewiſe affected by, its proſperity or de- 
triment. All are united by mutual de- 
pendence and ſupport: Break but one 
link of the chain, and the reſt are of no 
uſe, or, at leaſt, are deprived of much ad- 
vantage and comfort, which is enjoyed 
when the ſocial ſeries is complete. 


Nor 


19 
Nor ought it to be alledged, that many 
of thoſe wants, which cannot be ſupplied 
but in ſociety, are not the wants of na- 


ture, but are merely adventitious, and ge- 


nerated in that ſociety, the neceſſity of 
which they are produced to prove. We 
readily grant that, in refined and highly 
poliſhed ſtates of civiliſed life, where luxu- 


ry has univerſally diffuſed its effeminating 


influence, many wants and deſires are ge- 
nerated, which are not only not agreeable 
to nature, but repugnant to human per- 


fection and felicity. Let it however be 


5 obſerved, that this pernicious tendency to 


human happineſs begins by looſening 


- thoſe ties which knit men moſt firmly to- 
gether. It is. ſelfiſn, not ſocial, enjoyments | 


which are moſt adverſe to human perfec- 


tion, and man begins to injure his own 1 


happineſs, by ſeparating it from the ge- 
neral good. It is une that all the 
original 
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original powers of human nature are car- 


ried to the higheſt perfection in ſociety, 


and droop and languiſh in ſolitude, That 


ſtate, ſurely, which is moſt perfective of 


every human faculty, is the moſt natural, 


and it is only by the ſtrangeſt perverſion 


of terms and ideas that the contrary can 


be aſſerted. But the perfection of the ſo- 


cial ſtate cannot be attained, without the 
mutual dependence of mankind, in that 
extenſive ſenſe in which I have exhibited 
it. That dependence is, therefore, found- 
ed in the conſtitution of nature itſelf. 
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CHAP. Ww 
Fi nal Cauſes of the Pariety of Hu uman 74. 2 
 lents. ; Yi 


' Ir is Siiaiy the intention of Divine 
Providence in beſtowing upon diffe. 


rent perſons different powers and abilities, 
to point them out for different ſtations and 


circumſtances, to aſſign to them different 
duties and talks, and thus to- promote molt 
effeQually the welfare of the human ſpe- 
cies. By this. ſcheme, it is unqueltion- 
able, many more advantages are obtained, 
with regard to the belt intereſts of man- 
kind, than could have been ſecured by 
diſpenſing the ſame portion of ability and 
; virtue, that diſtinguiſhes our ſpecies, on 
any other plan whatever. For every par- 
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ticular talent is thus cultivated with great- 
er ſucceſs, hen it occupies the conſtant z 
and habitual attention of its poſſeſſor, than 

it could have been if he had been over - 
loaded with a multiplicity of employments, 
or diſtracted by tha exereiſt of various 
abilities. A greater ſum of excellence is 


thus produced in the ſpecies, and, of con- 


ſequence, its perfection and happineſs i is 


more effectualliy promoted. By this plan 
of diſtribution, moreover. opportunities 


ere afforded fur the exereile of many vir- 
tues, which could not ee, ex- 
. "iſted. Thus, were all equally, wiſe. and 


learned, no opportunity could brafforded 


| or Ar api _ a communicative or 
1 3 3 . eee 
ſuy nor gratitude could be excited; and, 
as there could be no demand for ſuccour 

_ - and protection, on the one hand, ſo, on 


the 


$ 


„ 
-the other, there would be no accafion for | 
-condeſcenfion dnd ſympathy. Finally, 


mankind, by being rendered abſolutely 


neceſſary to each other, are conſtrained 


to maintain a mutual intercourſe of good 
- offices ; and ſociety is thus united by the 
-firmeſt and moſt e, | 


1 


In fact, direc of talents diag 
'taes appears to be the chief circumſtance 


ieh qualifies men for a ſocial and po- 


Htical' exiſtence. Were all endowed with 


the ſame definite portlon of powers, of 


whatever kind, to what purpoſe would 
men aſſociate, ſince they would derive 


little more from their union than they in- 
-dividually poſſeſſed? An accumulation of 
mere ſtrength would be che only effect of 


combined powers, in the ſame manner 
that fix horſes can draw a greater weight, 


- and to a greater diſtance, than two. This 


diverſity 


1 


Urerlty of abilities, by rendering mah 
kind mutually dependent from their de- 

tached weakneſs, becomes the ſtrongeſt 
motive to aſſociation, the moſt powerful 
bond of ſociety, and its greateſt excellence 
and perfection, when it is properly ar- 
ranged. Without this, and on the ſup- 


poſition that the ſame . ſpecific qualities Pd 


were, as in the brutes, allotted to each in- 
dividual, a, more perfe& equality would 


indeed be eſtabliſhed among all the mem- 


bers of the ſpecies ; but it would be an 


equality uſeleſs for every purpoſe of aſſoci- 


ation, and would ſerve rather to ſeparate 


than to unite them. This circumſtance, 


Jam inclined to think, has not hitherto 
been ſufficiently conſidered, at leaſt not in 
the light i in which I have repreſented it. In 


this light, thoſe pleas of ſuperior wiſdom, 
or of ſuperior power, which Ariſtotle , 


* Pol. 8 Imo, C. 2. 


” Ws 
and ſome late writers, 'who appear not 
very favourable to the cauſe of equal free. 
dom. have urged as the foundations of the 
dominion of one part of mankind over 
the reſt, are deſtitute of all force, For, 
if theſe pleas ſhould be admitted, even in 
their utmoſt extent, they will furniſh no 
ground for independent dominion and ſu- 
periority, unleſs it can be proved, at the 
ſame time, that the poſſeſſors of theſe qua- 
lities are [equally endowed with every o- 
ther which is neceſſary or conducive to 
buman felicity. Should the wiſdom and 
the ſtrength (as is commonly the caſe) be 
found in different ſubjects, it will remain 
to be decided to which the ſuperiority is 
to be aſſigned, and what particular degree 
of each of theſe qualities is neceſlary to 
conſtitute a rightful claim. Art and i ins 
genuity may likewiſe ſuppoſe themſelves 
antitled to ſome portion of dominion, fince 
| | it 


15 
it is undoubted that their influence is very 
conſiderable in the affairs of life. In this. 
manner, every thing is thrown into con · 
fuſion, and no clear notion of right is any 
where left. But, by the view we have ta · 
ken of the ſubject, (which will, I flatter 
myſelf, be found to be the true one) every 
man acquires a clear and definite claim 
according to the portion he contributes to 
the general welfare, a moſt ſalutary equa- 
lity is ſtill left among mankind, and the 
community is knit together by ties which 
cannot be diflolved, without the deſtruc- 
tion of general and particular happineſs. 
In a word, the flighteſt contemplation of 
human nature convinces us that man is 
deſigned by his Creator for ſociety, and, 
As this was his deſtination, he is ſo con- 
ſtituted as to be impelled towards it by 
all his propenſities and powers, and lin- 
5 | ed 


( 
ed to it by all his wants and enjoyments, 
with whatever abilities he may be endow- 


ed, or in whatever ſtation he may be c 
placed. V 
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20 ne e,, ho 
The juſt Notion of the natural Equality of 


Men is p:aced in Equality of Obligation. — 
* you TO of this Doctrine. 


ROM what has been already faid, it 
will now ſufficiently appear, that the 
moſt perfect equality of obligation, of be- 
nefits received and returned, ſubfiſts a- 
mong all the members of ſociety, of what- 
ever denomination or degree, who faith- 
fully diſcharge their duties ; that that de- 
pendence, which the proud and the power- 
ful are fain to limit to one ſphere and 
ſtation, runs through all alike, and that 


independence, at which all aſpire, is no- 
where to be found among men. For > 


although 


* 
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CK). 1 
although any human being ſliould be poſ- 
ſefſed of every imaginable perfection and 
advantage ; yet, while he lives in ſociety, 
and abundantly ſatisfies all his ſocial pro- 
penſities, from which the ſublimeſt plea- 


ſures of human nature are derived, he re- 


ceives from mankind ſuch an ample por- 

tion of happineſs, that he is bound to com- 
penſate it by every return, which the ut- 
moſt exertion of his abilities can enable 
him to make. From his elevated ſuperi- 


bority he is thus obliged to deſcend to the 


equality of a citizen, and of a man. 


In the eye of reaſon, therefore, and of 
the Univerſal Parent, every honeſt ſtation 
of life is equally honourable, ſince they 
ate all but parts of the great ſocial body 
which his wiſdom has planned, and his 
power preſerves. In this view, no human 
creature is more or leſs worthy than ano- 


K ' _ ther, 
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ther, but in as far as he diſcharges or ne. 
glects the part allotted to him, and aug - 
ments or diminiſhes the ſum of general fe- 
licity 3 or as he occupies a place which he 
is incapable of filling, deprives others of 
their juſt ſtation, ſnatches from them the 
_ rewards to which they are entitled, or 
prevents them from performing the duties - 
of the ſtation in which they are placed, 
and of the ſphere i in which they move. 


1 . 


* 


| | The principles abou eſtabliſhed 15 
widely different from thoſe which pride 
and tyranny embrace and inculcate. If 
men are endowed with ſuperior abilities, 
or raiſed to an exalted. ſation, they will 
not eaſily admit that, between them and 
their inferiors, the dependence and the 
obligation are reciprocal. - Unleſs, they 
are diſtinguiſhed by peculiar generolity of 
t MEM! vill confider it as no very 
pleaſing 
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San g doctrine that, between the we- 

reign and the ſubject, ; the magiſtrate and 
the people, the great and the mean, the 
rich and the poor, the acute and the dull, 
the learned and the ignorant, there is no 
difference but in che poſſeſſion of diffetent 
powers, and in the diſcharge of different 
offices peculiar to each capacity, and uſe- 
ful to all; and that, If the firſt have a just 
demand on the ſecond for fubiniffion and 
obedience, for honour and reſpect, fot 
convenience and eaſe, the ſecond have as 
juſt a claim on them for protection and 
defence, for the adminiſtration of jultice, 
and the preſervation of equal liberty, for 


the ſupply of their wants and the relief of 


their diſtreſſes, for inſtruftion and good 


| _ example, Pride and tyranny would place, 


on the one fide, all honour and reſpect, 
and nothing but difregatg and contempt, 
«a the other - here, all oppreſſion and 


viclence, 


— 


r 


3 and there, all patience and ſubs 
miſſion z here, all convenience and plea» 
ſure, and there, all labour and indigence; 
here, would have the ſmalleſt aſſiſtance to 
be conſidered as an eternal obligation, 
and there, the greateſt ſeryices to paſs for 
| indiſpenſible duties. With ſuch ſentiments, 
it is no. wonder that the mutyal depen- 
dence and obligation of men ſhould be re» 
jected as a dangerous and odious doc- 
trine, equally ſubverſive of public order, 
and of private right. Thoſe who think 
and act in this manner, either making no 
returns for the benefits they receive frem 
ſociety, or poſſeſſing no capacity to make 
them, are eager. to repreſent every notion 
of mutual obligation and equality among 
men, as imaginary and preſumptuous, and 
to oblige the world to look on them as its 
eſtabliſned lords. But ſuch opinions can 
never retain their. influence, when know: 


ledge 


( 

ledge has begun to make any progreſs, 5 
and mankind to underſtand their own na. 
ture and dignity. The bodies of men can 
never be enſlaved, -when their minds are? 
free; and the moſt diligent care of all 
deſpots, of whatever rank or denomina- 
tion, ever has been, and ever muſt be, to 
keep mankind in ignorance. As ſoon as 
knowledge diffuſes her light over the dun- 
geon in which they are inchained, the 

| doors are thrown open, and their chains 
fall off. In fact, pride and tyranny, by 
deſtroying that mutual obligation, and 
that juſt equality which we have now eſta- 
bliſhed, ſap the very pillars which ſupport 
greatneſs and diſplay ſplendour. For, if 
there is no mutual obligation, no parity 
of right, then power, on the one hand, 
and weakneſs, on the other, are the only 
bonds of ſocial or civil union. It is eaſy | | 
| to ſee where, in ſuch circumſtances, the BE | 


greateſt | '/ 


— 


bi 


A 
Fgreateſt power will be found; whether in 
| » the hands of the poor, the mean, the illi. 
terate ; or in thoſe of the rich, the great, 
che learned, and the ingenious. But if 
the grand principle of equality of obliga · 
1 tion, and of mutual dependence, is adopt- 
eee. n in opinion, as it is eſtabliſhed in na- 
= „„ ſtations and offices are neither 
AuAlnjuſtly uſorped, nor their duties perfidt- 
duſly and weakly performed; the obliga- 
tion to obedience and ſubmiſſion is as 
ſtrong on inferiors, as that of- juſtice and 
.  dilintereſted' zeal: for the public godd is 
on rulers and magiſtrates; and the ho- 
nour obtained by diſtinguiſhed abilities is 
equally due to theit poſſeſſors, as the fruits 
ST of their honeſt labour are due to the low- 
er orders of the community. This prin- 
ciple places the fabric of ſociety on a firm 
and laſting foundation, and all the parts 
uf the building, however different in point | 
9/2279 | „ 


of ſplendour and ornament, are fo eloſel © 
connected, and ſo-neceſſury to the whole © 
that none of them can be removed or de- 7 5 4-3 


| faced, without injuring the beauty or te 


Brig . 80 * = 6 . 


folidity of the ſtructure. This equally ba- 2 5 33 
lances all the parts and members of che 2 
focial body, makes pre- eminence itſelf e- 
merge from common intereſt, and ag 
depreſſes that ſeparate independence which _ 
 pre-eminence would aſſume, by referring ; 
it to that collective power from which 1 
is wholly derived. A conſtant dan? 1 
and reaction of obligation and duty, is . 
thus maintained through all the departs . 5 5 
ments of ſociety, ſimilar to what we ob⸗ „ 22000 1 
ferve in nature. As exhalations and vas . 
pours from the ocean and the- lower pans - 5 5, 
of the earth, reſting on the tops of moyn- 
rains, form the ſprings whence are derived | 
the rivers that water and: fertilize the dif! 55 
fereut regions of the globe, au, 3 1 0 8 3 


ow : 
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laſt into the ocean, and thus a conſtant 
circulation is maintained; ſo the more 
elevated ſpheres of ſociety derive their po- 
litical exiſtence and energy from the ge- 
- neral maſs, and, if properly filled, diffuſe 
| through the whole ſocial body a ſalutary 
influence, which again ſerves to maintain 
their dignity and ſplendour. The indi- 
viduals that occupy theſe ſpheres, detach- 
ed from. ſociety, and conſidered merely 
bs individuals of the human race, are en- 
titled to no diſtinction or ſuperiority, but 
what ariſes from corporeal or mental qua- 
lities, which are the diſtinctions of nature. 
But, viewed in their connection with the 
political body, they claim their pre. emi. 
nence and. power, on the ſame principle 

| by which ſociety is held together, namely, 
| that the general good muſt limit the . 


Bog. tenſions of individuals... 
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This 


( 
- This is that equality of mankind, which 
has been ſo often aſſerted, but is ſeldom 
well underſtood—an equality which the 
proud and tyrannical diſdain, becauſe it 
oppoſes their ſelfiſhneſs or indolence—an 
equality which turbulent and deſigning 
men are fain to abuſe as an engine for 


overturning regularity and government, 


and for introducing that anarchy in the 
midſt of which they themſelves are to riſe. 
It is an equality which implies ſubordina- | 
tion—an equality of wants, with a diver- 
ſity of means of ſupplying them—an equa 5 
litz of obligation, with different modes * 
diſcharging it. It is an equality which, by 
rendering all equally neceſſary, makes all, 

who faithfully diſcharge their duties, e- 
qually honourable in the ſight of God; 
but, by requiring higher and lower ſta - 
tions, and various diſtinctions and ſpheres, - 
eltabliſhes different degrees of reſpectabi- 
| 4 e 
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lity and -honour among men. It is an 
equality which degrades none but the ty- 


rant, the ruffian, the thief, the voluptu- 


ary, and the ſluggard; and exalts all, but 


theſe, to the enobling dignity of conſtitu- 


ent members of the grand community of 
mankind, and of fellow labourers with 
God in advancing the felicity of his mo- 


ral and intellectual creation. 


Not leſs abſurd, than pernicious, there 
fore, is that levelling notion, which con- 


founds all diſtinctions and ranks, annihi- 
| lates ſubordination, and deſtroys that juſt 
equality which. is founded in nature, and 


in human happinęls. While | 'this frantic 
opinion is directly contrary to the ap- 


pointment of God in the eſtabliſhment of 


ſociety, and horribly deſtructive in its 
conſequences, it commonly tends, like 
every other extravagant and vicious paſ- 
| ſion, 

- 1 
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4 
; gon, to fruſtrate its own gratification, 
Taking licentiouſneſs for liberty, it becomes 
the greateſt promoter of deſpotiſm. For, 
38 nothing has brought religion more in- 
to diſrepute, than bigotry, fanaticiſm, and 
hypocriſy, which have ſo often aſſumed 
that venerable and ſacred name; and as 
nothing has brought ſo much diſgrace, on 
philoſophy, both in ancient and modern 
times, as the profligate lives of pretended 
philoſophers; ſo /icentiouſneſs, appearing 
under the diſguiſe of liberty, bas a dire& 
tendency to render it either odious or 
contemprible. The tyrannical oppreſſors 
of their fellow men, and their ſervile abet-. 
tors, eagerly lay. hold of the horrid exceſ- 
ſes which licentiouſneſs produces, and at 
Which they ſecretly rejoice, as infidels de- 
light in the corruptions of religion; paint 
them with the deepeſt colours of an in- 
flamed imagination; and aſcribe them 
with 


> <C@) 
with triumph to thoſe principles of trus 
| liberty, to which they are ſo repugnant 
in their origin, and fo pernicious in their 
_ conſequences. The ignorant multitude, 
incapable of diſtinguiſhing appearances 
from realities, haſtily admit both the aſ- 
ſertion and its inference, and ſeek refuge 
from anarchy in the chains of deſpotiſm. 
The wiſe, however, and-the good, will 
equally guard againſt the wild declama- 
tion of the demagogue, and the crafty in- 
ſinvations of the tyrant, will hold faſt 
| thoſe eternal principles of equity which | 
God has impreſſed on their ſouls, and, if 
they cannot evince their truth, or incul- 
cate their practice, on mankind, will de- 


plore the blindneſs and the corruption of - 


| their ſpecies, and pray that the Father of 
light may at laſt unfold a day of kno 1 


W- 
ledge and ſerenity, when the benignant 
yoice of truth ſhalt neither'be ifled by 
a e e 
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the mandate of tyranny, nor drowned by 
the acclammations of tumult, when the 
power of oppreſſion ſhall be'extinguiſhed 

together with the deſire of it; when free». 
dom ſhall be eſtabliſhed.. on the baſis of 
ſubordination, and ſecured by obedience 

to law; when men ſhall be attached to 
juſtice by the permanent bleſſings of ſe- 
curity and peace. 


? 
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AVING, in the proteditig bebte 

explained the chief foundation on. 

which it may be aſſerted that all men are 
equal, in as far as relates to every ſocial 

and civil duty, I ſhall now briefly point 
out ſeveral other reſpects in which the 


equality of mankind is farther evident. 


1. All men are endowed with the 
ſame frame of -body, and with the ſame 
general conſtitution of mind.' Notwith- 
ſtanding the diverſities which obtain a- 
mong individuals, in point of higher or 
lower * of excellence i in any of the 

original 


- 


. 
original faculties of our nature, all the ſpe. 
cies, excepting ſome uncommon and mon- 


ſtrous inſtances, is characteriſed by the 


ſame members and organs of body, and 
by the ſame faculties, propenſities, and 
affections of ſoul. Does the richeſt, the 
moſt powerful, the moſt beautiful, che 
moſt ingenious among the ſons of men, 
feel leſs the ſenſe of hunger and thirſt, of 
cold and pain, than thoſe of contrary de- 


ſcriptions; or are theſe laſt leſs diſtin. 


guiſhed than the former, by the general 
conſtruction and organs of the human 
frame? Do not the rich and the poor, 
the obſcure and the elevated, come into 
the world in the fame ſtate of imbecillity 
and wretchednels ? Is the infant of OPU= 
lent parents poſſeſſed of greater vigour, 
or does he require leſs the aſſiſtance of 
thoſe on whoſe care he is immediately 
caſt, than the infant of the peaſant or the 


| beggar? 
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| beggar? Can he already diſcern and pro- 
vide his food, uſe his limbs, defend him- 


ſelf from danger, and, by his hereditary 
independence, vindicate the true ſuperio- 


rity of his condition? So far is any of 
theſe from being the caſe, that, if there is 
any difference, in theſe reſpects, between 


him and the infant of meaner rank, it is 


all in favour of the latter. T This, from the | 
ſtrong and healthy conſtitution of his pa- 


rents, brings along with him a frame na- 


55 | turally vigorous and robuſt, and requiring 
only the moſt ordinary care for its nou- 


riſhment, its preſervation, and its final 
maturity. The other often inherits from 


' thoſe who begat him a fickly and flender 


conſtitution; which the utmoſt attention 


: and aſſiduity can hardly preſerve from ex - 
tin&ion in the moment of birth, and af. 


terwards more Jroquenty 9 than 


e 


32 8 . 
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2 Again, the ſame natural d | 
propenſities, and affections, operate on all 
mankind with different degrees of force, 
according to their different ſituations. All 
men, of whatever rank or condition, are 
ſtrongly actuated by a principle of ſelf. 
preſervation, by the love of liberty, by 
the deſire of pleaſure, and an averſion to | 


pain, by the love of ſociety, and a diſlike 
of ſolitude, by the parental, conjugal, and 
filial attachments, by a ſenſe of honour, 


by reſentment of injuries, and by a certain 
affection for their country. None are de- 
ſtitute of ſome perception of beauty, or- 
der, and magnificence in the works of 


nature or art, and none, but ſuch as are 


monſtrouſly corrupted, are inſenſible to 
the eternal diſtinctions of right and wrong, 
of virtue and vice, of truth and error, in 


human judgments and actions. Even the 


moſt ſtupid, _—_— and. e of the 
K en 
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5 Walen ſpecies differ, i in this reſpect, from 


the brutes, that, as they remember the 
pai, and anticipate the future, ſo they are 
capable of forming and purſuing ſome 
Plan of life, of conceiving ſome-ſyſtem of 
| happineſs which they deſire to attain, or 
Tome image of miſery which they endea- 
your to ayoid; No human being, there- 
fore, enjoys or ſuffers like the inferior a- 
nimals, according to the blind impulſes 
of appetite, or the unanticipated impreſ- 
ſions of ſenſe, but has ſome previous de- 
liberation and choice with regard to the 
objects of deſire and averſion. Every 
mortal alſo feels that, by the birth · right 
of human nature, he is entitled to certain 
rights, of which he cannot be deprived 
without ceaſing to be a man, or without 
envying the condition of the inferior crea- 
tures. Theſe are the common. features 
| 1 humanity which characteriſe all the 
| ſpecies, 
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ny points of equality. 


II. All men are equal in being equal- 
ly expoſed to viciſſitudes, and to death. 
To attempt any proof of theſe facts would 
be nugatory and ridiculous. But the con- 
ſequences to be deduced from them, with 
reſpect to the light in which the different 


orders and deſcriptions of men ought to 


view each other, are not ſo evident, or at 

leaſt poſſeſs not that influence over the 
heart, to which they are in reaſon entitled. 
For, if the moſt exalted of mankind muſt, 
as well as the loweſt, ſubmit to the ſtroke 


of death, and moulder the prey of worms 
in the grave, if this event equally hangs 


over his head every moment, and, when 


it happens, muſt ſtrip him of every exter- 
nal diſtinction; can any pretenſions be 


more abſurd than thoſe of pride, which 


/ 
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8 
are ſolely founded on a pre · eminence ſo. 
tranſient and uncertain? For any one, 
therefore, to value himſelf on ſuch tranſi- 


7 .. o o - ; o » '. / 
tory diſtinctions, is as ridiculous, as it 


would be for a traveller to imagine him- 


| ſelf proprietor of every field _— 
which he . Vt | 


| Beſides, the 8 which ee 


the different orders of ſociety, are by no 


means permanently attached to any num. 
ber of individuals that may now enjoy 
them, or to their deſcendants. They are 


ſubject to many viciſſitudes, and have a 
conſtant tendency to change. As the 
parts of material nature are in perpetual 
fluctuation, and are ſometimes altered by 


ſecret-and ſilent decays, ſometimes by vio- 


| lent convulfions, by tempeſts, hurricanes, 

's inundations, earthquakes, and volcanos; 
ſo the various orders of ſociety are expo- 

fed to conſtant changes, partly by ſudden 


and 


M „ 


= vielen agitations, Fe by thoſe ſe- 
cret, buÞcertain, cauſes, which are conti- 
nually operating the exaltation or the de- 
preſſion of men. Foreign wars or do- 
meſtic commotions, ſignal . calamities or 
uncommon proſperity, illuſtrious virtues 
or flagrant vices, produce the moſt won- 
derful alterations in human | fortunes. 
| Leaving the public tranſactions of our own. 
times, which furniſh moſt ſtriking proofs 
of this fact, what numberleſs inſtances 
croud into the mind while it revolves the 
events of ancient or modern hiſtory ! 
Fortuna ſaevo lacta negotio et 
. , Ludum infolentem ludere pertinax 
'Tranſmutat incertos honores, 
Nunc mihi nunc ali benigna 
5 Hon. Od. 1. ui. 29. 
There 


13 8 Fay 3 ever 3 dame 
Indulges her malicious] joy, 


And 
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There is, beſides, in every ſtation a 
certain tendency to change, and the fame 
cauſes that produced the elevation of the 
higher orders of men, are imperceptibly 
operating alſo in favour of others placed 
in inferior conditions. As a projectile, 
when it has reached its higheſt point of 

elevation, begins immediately to deſcend, 
and continues its courſe downwards with 
an accelerated velocity; ſo there appears 
to be a certain point of exaltation, beyond 
which human grandeur cannot. proceed, 
and which, by being the termination of 
ſplendour, becomes the beginning of de- 
cline; and of final precipitation. On the 
| __ nen as the ſeed ve a tree, an 
| | A moment 


iS 


And conbat on her 3 game, 
Proud of her office to deſtroy;, 
To-day to me her bounty flows, 
And now on others ſhe the bliſs beſtows. 
FRANC1s's Tranſlation. 
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1 "a moment it is dropped into the ground, is 
continually expanding, and receiving from 
the earth new additions to its growth, till 
it mingle its branches with the clouds, 
and cover the ſoil with its hade; in like 


manner, among the lower orders of men, 
there are evident principles of increaſe 


and amelioration of their condition, which 
fail not to operate ſucceſsfully when me 


are e rip nn 
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For, n are . vices Ab are 0 


to infect elevated and affluent circumſtan- 


ces; and what the virtues which an hum- 
ble and hard lot moſt eaſily engenders 
and cheriſhes ? In the former, we often 


behold pride, which excites indignation | 
and hatred; and, conſequently, combina» 


tions to repreſs it. We behold luxury 
and extravagance, which waſte rapidly 


the moſt plendid fortunes, and i incapaci- 


tate 


ng, 


be 
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tate for exettion and activity. We behold: 
careleſſneſs and inattention, which allow 
people's affairs to run into diſorder, and 
_ occaſion irreparable confuſion at laſt. We 
often behold extortion, oppreſſion, and 
flagrant abuſe of power, in order to re - 
trieve broken circumſtances, which haſten 
the ruin they are employed to prevent, 
and produce indelible diſgrace. 
In an humble and ſevere lot, we fr ü 
quently ſee humility and modeſty, which 
never fail to conciliate complacency. We 
ſee patience and frugality, of which the 
former renders the hardeſt condition to- 
lerable, and the latter draws eaſe from 
penury. We ſee induſtry, and à ſucceſs- 
ful exertion of abilities, which firſt make 
men uſeful and indiſpenſibly neceſſary e- 
ven to their ſuperiors; then bring them 
into notice and regard; and, laſtly, raiſe 
„ „„ em 
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them to truſt and affluence. Thus, white 
thoſe who are placed: in the higheſt ſta⸗ 
tions, ſuppoſing they have no exertions 

to make, becauſe they have reached the 
pinnacle of human greatneſs; are verging 
towards decline and obſcurity, thoſe who 
move in an inferior ſphere, urged by their 
neceſſities, or ſtimulated by their ambi- 
tion, are making conſtant efforts to riſe, 
watching every favourable opportunity of 
ſucceſs, and filently climbing the ſteep 
from which the former are deſcending. 
Where are now thoſe illuſtrious families 
that occupy ſuch a remarkable place in 
ancient hiſtory ? They are not ſurely all 
extinct; their deſcendents, doubtleſs, ex- 
iſt ſomewhere upon the earth. But they 
are confounded with the general maſs of 

mankind, while others have ariſen to ſnine 

in the ſphere from which they have de- 
parted. It is thus that Divine Providence, 
L Which 


A 
which has, for the wiſeſt reaſons, eſta« 
bliſhed, an inequality of ſtations and ta- 
lents among men, has, by allowing their 
virtues and vices'to operate their natural 

effects of alternate depreſſion and exalta- 

tion, reſtored the balance, which diſap - 
pears from the view of ſuperficial obſerv- 
„ 55 | 


III. If we juſtly eſtimate the advantages 
and inconveniencies of every condition of 
life, we ſhall find that they nearly balance 
each other, that the ſum of happineſs, 
ſhared among the human ſpecies, is di- 
vided in pretty equitable portions; and that 
equality of enjoyment is another ground, 
on which the different ranks of ſociety, if 
not the individuals that are placed in 
them, are on a level. The grand diffe- 
rence, in this reſpect, conſiſts in what is 
appropriated to no ſtation or fortune, but 

| 18 
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| js equally open to them all—internal dif. 
poſition , and character; which, it is un- 
queſtionable, may be diſplayed in their 
greateſt excellence, and enjoyed in their 
higheſt perfection, in the loweſt, as well 
as in the moſt eleyated, ſphere. As the 
different regions of. the globe, however 
removed from the Equator, or the Poles, 
enjoy equal meaſures of light and dark- 
neſs, though diſtributed in different man- 
ners ; ſo the different orders of ſociety 
poſſeſs equal portions of felicity, and are 
_ expoſed to equal pains, though the modes 
of enjoyment and ſuffering be diverſified. 
If the honours of an exalted ſtation are 
greater than thoſe of an humble one, its 

duties are alſo more difficult; if its vir- 

tues are more ſplendid, its temptations 
are more enticing, and its vices more con- 
ſpicuous; it its enjoyments are more re- 
fined, its ſufferings are mote acute, and 


its 
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its afflictions more dutable. Is it ſuppo - 
led. that the burden of labour is heavier 


than that of indolence, or the pains of in- 
digence greater than thoſe of ſenſuality ? 


Conſider that health often ſmiles on the 
cheek of poverty, while diſeaſe deforms 
the face of opulence. Do any imagine 
that the ſolicitude of providing daily ſub- 
ſiſtence is greater than that which attends 


' the improyement, or the ſecurity, of an 


extenſive eſtate—that the real wants of 
nature afford \mor. anxicty and care, than 


the imaginary demands of extrayagance— 


that the evils which are really felt, are 


greater than thoſe which diſtempered fan- 
ey creates: let ſuch conſider, the diſcon- 


tent, the uneaſinels, the dejeQion, the 


| wayward humours, and the ſullen gloom, 
that ſo often haunt the great and the 


wealthy, and acknowledge that ſleep viſits 


= the couch of ſtraw, and flies from the bed 


4, of 
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of down. Do any imagine that it'is more 
| difficult to purſue, with conſtancy and 
firmneſs, the rugged and thorny paths of 
the humble vale of life, than to maintain 
the elevated poſts of dignity. and honour, 
in the midſt of intrigue, of competition, 
of elamour, and of all the uncertainty of 
+; favour? Let them reflect on the ſolicitudes 
ad nd the terrors of the public governour, 
when unſucceſsful iſſues attend his admi- 
niſtration, when the tide of popular ap- 
probation begins to ebb, when his ene- 
mies ſpread diſcontent through the land, 
repreſent him to the people as the author 
of their calamities, and rouſe them to ſa- 
crifice him as the victim of their fury. 
The ſtorm often burſts on the palace, 
when it paſſes inoffenſively over the cot: 
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IV. All men are equal in having ſome 
peculiar duty to diſcharge, ſome peculiar 


advantages for the exhibition of corre- 


ſponding virtues, ſome peculiar tempta- 
tions to correſponding vices, and in be- 


ing placed in a courſe of probation for a 


future and final ſtate. If the duties of 


ceeach ſtation are properly diſcharged, its 


virtues proportionably diſplayed, and its 
temptations ſurmounted, it is difficult to 


fay whether the greateſt praiſe is due to 
the ſuperior or inferior ranks of ſociety. 
If the duties or the virtues of either are 


neglected, or its temptations allowed to 


prevail, the blame is equal on both ſides, 


although the puniſhments are frequently 
diſtributed very unequally under human 
governments. That all men are at pre- 


ſent placed in a preparatory ſtate for a 


future exiſtence, both natural and reveal- 


ed religion concur in evincing. It is no 


lefs 
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leſs evident, from the external principles 
by which the divine government is admi- 
niſtered, that the characters which men 
have acquired in the preſent period of be- 
ing will be the only meaſures of their fu- 


| ture fate, and that all thoſe diſtinctions, 


which are wholly external, will then diſ- 
: appear forever! If any regard is then paid 
to the different ſtations which men have 
occupied here below, it will only be in 
order to determine how far they have dif- 

charged the duties of them, and what de- 
gree of merit, or demerit, is to be aſſign. 
ed to each individual, according to the 
| talents he poſſeſſed, and the opportunities 
he enjoyed for the practice of every vir- 
tue. Here all men are placed on the moſt 
perfect equality, have the ſame hopes, the 
ſame fears, the ſame pleas to urge, the 
ſame titles to produce, or rather are le- 
velled by the ſame incapacity of all merit, 
an 
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but what is derived from the clemency of 
the Great Judge, operating through the 
plan of falvation he has eſtabliſhed. With 
his eyes turned to this ſcene, with any 
adequate impreſſion of this awful conſum- 
mation on his heart, (and mad muſt be 
be to whoſe mind ſuch thoughts are never 
preſent!) can any one deny the equality 


of mankind, nor perceive the empty titles, 


and tinſel ſplendours, and idle pageants of 
this tranſitory period, ſwimming before 


his fight, and finally diſappearing, like the 
dreams which occupy his fancy in ſleep 


but fade and are forgotten when he opens 
his eyes, and again hens the OP? 


things ! | 
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What are the Rights reſulting from 
the natural Equality of Men? 


by + H A P. I. 


27 the Manner in which we acquire out 
| Notion of Rights. Me 


N the diſcuſſion of moral atid metaphy- 
fical ſubjects, hardly any thing has oc- 


cafioned greater obſcurity, and, of conſe: : 


' quence, more violent diſputes, than the 
ambiguity of der, and the vague and 


| 1 


inde- 
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| indeterminate ideas annexed to them by 


different parties. Of this no word can af. 


ford a more ſtriking inſtance than the 


term 7ight, eſpecially when applied to de- 
note a moral capacity to act, to poſſeſs, or 

to demand, in certain circumſtances. Of 
this the notion will be found to be as va- 


rious, as the philoſophical or religious ſyf- 


tems which men have adopted, the pro- 
feſſions which they have embraced, the 
| ſtations which they occupy, or the compa- 


ny they frequent. Although people may 


Fe agree in ſome general and indefinite no- 


tions of right, yet, in the peculiar ideas | 
they entertain with regard to its applica- 
tion to all the particular objects of human 


action and purſuit, it will be found that 


their conceptions are not reducible to any 


determinate, ſtandard. We are not, on 
this account, however, to imagine that 


the rights of men are indefinable, or that 
| 85 there 


„ 

| there are not general claſſes to which they 
may be reduced. For, although the pri- 
vate rights of individuals muſt vary accor- 
ding to their different circumſtances and 
relations, there are ſtill certain and per- 
manent principles on which they are 
founded, and from which they mult be de- 
duced, in order to diſtinguiſh them from 
thoſe powers which fraud ſecretly obtains, 
or violence openly - uſurps. Unleſs this 
were the caſe, laws and obligations would 
be unmeaning words, and power the on- 
ly arbiters of right and wrong. 


Without entering at preſent into any 
abſtruſe and refined ſpeculations concern- 
ing the foundation of moral obligation, I 
ſhall only obſerve, that we ſeem, in gene- 
ral, to denominate that right which has a 


tendency to promote the univerſal happi- 9 


neſs of mankind, or that of the individual, 
| 1 himſelf, 


— 
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bimtel, when it is not repugnant to che 
more extenſive intereſt, whether of the 
whole ſpecies, or of the ſmaller commu- 
nities into which the ſpecies is divided. 
To theſe two general heads, namely, ten: 
dency to general, and tendency to particu- 
lar, happineſs, when properly limited, it 
will be found that every thing juſt, and 
honourable, and' praiſeworthy, in human 
ſentiments and conduct is ultimately re- 
ferable. Whoever does, or poſſeſſes, or de. 
mands, what is conducive to the common 
good, or to his own intereſt in conſiſten- 
cy with this, that he ſhould do, or poſſeſs, 
or demand, we fay he has a right to 8 to 
0, wt eto ag — 


1 bs evident, that the only notions we 
ean form to ourſelves of happineſs muſt 
be derived from thoſe original principles 
of our nature, by which certain objects 

are 
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are conſtituted the means of ſatisfaQion 


and pleaſure, and others the cauſes of un- 
eaſineſs and pain. The former become, 


on that account, deſirable, and the latter, | 


diſagreeable and odious. By. implanting 


man, the Creator evidently intended that 


they ſhould be indulged within the limits 
he has preſcribed to them, and, in order 
to diſcover theſe limits, has ſuperadded 
the noble faculty of reaſon. According · 


ly, there ſeems annexed to every natural 


defire and propenſity of the heart, a certain 


feeling of a right to its indulgence. The 


original propenſities and defires ſpring 
up ſpontaneouſly in the ſoul, and impel 
it to action. In children, theſe are the 


firſt ſtimulants to motion and activity, 


and, as they are ſtill undireQed by the 
higher principles of our nature, and by 
the improvements of experience, conſti - 


1, - 


| theſe deſires and averſions in the ſoul of 
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' tute their only notions of right. As the 


inferior animals are immediately carried 


by nature towards thoſe objects which 


are adapted to ſatisfy their inſtinctive 


principles; fo men, in the firſt period of 
their exiſtence, greedily deſire and ſeize 
whatever their appetites or paſſions point 
out to them as agreeable, and conſider it 
as an injury to with-hold from them the 


indulgence; but ſuch is the beautiful or- 
der eſtabliſhed in the human conſtitution, 


that many of theſe propenſities limit and 
balance each other, ſo that the immode- 
rate indulgence of one prevents that ſa - 
tisfaction of others, which is alſo a neceſ- 
ſary ingredient of happineſs. Different 


pains and inconveniencies, ſoon experi- 


enced. from unbridled propenſities, ſug- 
geſt the neceſlity of moderation and ſelf- 
command. The pleaſures and the advan- 
tages of ſociety attach men to their ſpe- 


cies, 


| 


> 
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cies, and point out, at the ſame time, the 
neceſſity of regulating their conduct in 
ſuch a manner as to prevent their deſires 

and purſuits from encroaching on the e- 
| qually natural deſires and . purſuits of o- 


thers. 


- Reaſon, recollecting the paſt, and an- 
ticipating the future, eſtabliſhes ſuch rules 
of action and enjoyment as unite the per- 


. feQtion and happineſs of the individual 


with the general intereſt of- the ſpecies, 
and convert. the harmonious movements 

of the whole ſocial body into the moſt 
efficacious means of promoting the hap- 
pineſs of all its members of whatever 
rank or degree. The moral faculty, ſur- 
veying ſuch a beautiful and falutary ar- 
rangement, ſanctions it with its approba- 

tion, and decrees that every human being 
is bound to act and to enjoy in conformi- 
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ty to the principles of this ſyſtem. The 
various relations and circumſtances of 
men, being conſidered and defined, gene- 
ral maxims are formed, which are deno- 
minated the laws of nature. As the hu- 
man conſtitution is the work of the ſu- 
preme Creator, whatever is, by juſt in- 
ference, deducible from this conſtitution, 
as a rule of conduct to man, is as juſtly 
held to be a divine law, as if the Omni- 
potent Legiſlator had proclaimed it with 
the moſt audible voice. From theſe ge- 
neral laws, various rights are deduced 
competent to men, whether as inherent in 
their common nature, or as belonging to 
_ thoſe peculiar relations in which they are 
placed, by the neceſſary arrangements of 
In this manner, the notions of the dif- 


ferent rights of men are acquired. 
1 **VV CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 


The two grand Diviſions of Righis which 


. flow from the natural Equality of Man- 


ROM the ſhort deduction contained 
| in the preceding- chapter, joined to 
| what has been eſtabliſhed in the firſt book, 
it is evident that there are certain natural 


rights, which cannot be infringed without 


overturning the foundations of human ſo- 
ciety, and that there are others which be- 
long only to certain deſcriptions of men, 
in conſequence of that ſocial order which 
is neceſſary for the general felicity. The 


former are to be conſidered as the origi- 
nal conditions of the ſocial compact; the 


latter, as the means by which it is to be 
1 executed; 


+ 
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executed; and both flow from that idea 
of equality of obligation which we _ 


above illuſtrated. 


In the firſt place, there are certain prin- 
ciples ſo ſtrongly interwoven with the hu- 
man frame, ſo intimately blended with its 


eſſence, ſo efficient of all that can be call. 


ed human, that the violation of them can- 


not be regarded in apy other light than 


in that of a degradation, nay, an entire 


extinction of the diſtinQive attributes of 


the human character. Of conſequence, 


every man ſtipulates, by entering into ſo- 
ciety with his ſpecies, that the enjoyments 


grounded on theſe principles, or, in other 


words, the rights which attach to them, as 


the gifts of God to his rational creatures, 


ſhall be maintained to him inviolate; and 


reſerves to himſelf the privilege of de- 
fending them at all hazards, whenever it 
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is attempted to wreſt them from him. 


For, as every human being is a conſtitu- 
ent member of the ſocial body, he is; 


while he diſcharges the duties incident to 
| his peculiar capacity, entitled, equally with 


every other, to the grand prerogatives of 
human nature, which civil ſociety is in- 
tended to maintain and improve. He is 
as neceſſary, as the moſt diſtinguiſhed of 


mankind, to the general perfection and 
l felicity, and he contributes to it that por- 

tion which his abilities enable him to fur- 
niſn. The rights, therefore, which are 


indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the preſervation 


and happineſs of each individual, in what- 


ever rank or ſituation he may be placed, 


- muſt equally belong to all, and can never 


ſuffer the ſmalleſt diminution from any 


claims or prerogatives attached to the di. 


ſtinctions of fortune, of rank, or of talents, 


They are the neceſſary appendages of that 


equality, 


A 
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equality, which ſubſiſts among all men a. 
midſt the diverſities which ſociety and ci- 
vilifation have introduced. 


1 ſhall firſt briefly enumerate and ex- 
plain the inherent and original rights of 
human nature, - which equally belong to 
all men without exception; and, ſecond- 
ly, thoſe adventitious rights, which belong 
only to particular deſcriptions of men, as 
characteriſed, whether by particular ta- 
lents, or by particular fituations in civil 
life, but equally to all to whom theſe de- 
ſcriptions are applicable. Ong 
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man e | 


E VERY innocent als o& ſocie- 

ty has a perfect right to life, and 
to the integrity of his body. No principle 
is more deeply engraved in the conſtitu- 
tion of all animals, than that of ſelf-pre- 
ſervation. | Every living creature has an 
abhorrence of diſſolution, and a ſtrong a- 
verſion from pain, which is a ſtimulant 
ſtill more powerful than the love of plea- - 
ſure ; becauſe the removal of evil is the 
firſt ſtep towards enjoyment. Nothing 
excites the deteſtation of mankind more | 
than an unprovoked attempt on life, or 
even violent aſſault, when no more is in- 
- ' tended 
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tended than to wound, or to mutilate. 


Beſides, no man can be uſeful to ſociety, 
but in as fat as his life is preſerved and 
' ſecured, and bodily health and vigour are 
neceſſary to diſcharge the moſt important 
| ſocial duties. The right to theſe is ſacred 
and inviolable, and, whenever they are 
unjuſtly affaulted, every man is entitled 
to defend them even by the ſlaughter of 
the-aggreflor, when every other means of 
ſecurity i is removed. In this right is evi- 
dently included that of the preſervation ol of 
chaſtity when attacked. | 
U. wats man has a perfect right © to the 
full fruits of his own honeſt ingenuity and 
labour. The Creator, by beſtowing on 
every perſon a certain portion of corpo · 
real or mental ability, plainly intended 
that it ſhould be exerciſed. To this ex- 
ereiſe men are impelled by the ſtimulants 


z ” 
of pleaſure, and of pain. Reaſon, which 
enables mankind to anticipate futurity; 


| ſuggeſts, from the recollection of former 


wants, the neceſſity of providing for them 
when they ſhall again recur. The natu- 
ral productions, which may be rendered 
ſubſervient to the uſe of man, neceſſarily 
become the property of the firſt occupier, 
becauſe, if they were appropriated to none, 
they would: be uſeleſs to all; at leaſt, ſuch 
of them as could afford no preſent uſe 
would remain neglected and unimproved. 
For no man will beſtow labour and time 
on that from which he is to receive no 
profit. Men are ſtrongly. affected by a 
tender ſolicitude for their offspring and 
near connections, to whom they wiſh to 
impart a ſhare of their ſuperfluities during 
life, and, at death, to tranſmit their entire 
poſſeſſions. They are inflamed with: a 
thirſt of honour and applauſe, and eager | 
„% * 


0 
to obtain them by the diſplay of uſeful, 
of elegant, or of ſublime, talents. Be- 
' ſides, while men mutually ſupply each a- 
ther with what they want, for an equiva- 
lent, ſociety is more cloſely cemented by 


a conſtant interchange of the various pro- 


duas of induſtry, of art, and of wealth; 
and, by the different conditions of men 
in point of fortune, opportunity is, as a- 
bove obſerved, afforded for the exerciſe 
of many virtues, which could not other- 


viſe exiſt, Man's double capacity, as an 


individual, and as a member of fociety, 
is thus beſt preſerved, and his ſelfiſh, as 
well as his facial, propenfities are grati- 
fied. In fact, the ſame means that enable 
him moſt amply to indulge the former, 
alſo qualify him for ſatisfying moſt efee- 
tually the latter. By the exerciſe and cul- | 
tivation of all his faculties, and by the 
improvement of the opportunities he en, 

* a 
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| Joys, he beſt promotes his own private 
happineſs, and, in the ſame manner, he 
contributes moſt to the public good. As 
the perfection and ſolidity of all the parts 
of 4 building produce the ſolidity and 
perfection of the whole; fo, in human 
ſociety, the proſperity of all its members 
in their different relations and circumſtan - 
ces, produces the ſum of general happi- 
neſs. Notwithſtanding, therefore, the Uto- 
plan ſyſtem of a community of goods, 
which ſome political projectors, fixing 
theit eyes on partial views of advantage 
and inconvenience, have endeavoured to 
recommend, and ſome ſmaller ſocieties 
have exemplified, it is undoubted that 
both public and private happineſs require 
that the right of Nen ſhould be ſa- 
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This right implies not only that poſſeſ- 
fions, already lawfully acquired, ſhould 
remain the inviolable property of their 
poſſeſſors, but alſo, that every honeſt and 
fair means of acquiring ſhould be equally 
open to all who are placed in the ſame 
circumſtances. It requires that a fair-field 
be granted for the exerciſe of every-uſe- 
ful and ornamental talent, and that its na- 
tural : rewards be not with-held from it. 
Partial and narrow ſyſtems . of policy, 
whereby the intereſt of a few is only con- 
ſulted, frequently cramp genius, and re- 
ſtrain induſtry, to the great . of 
the common good. | p 


1 Theſe, Ron with whatever-pretexts | 
they. may be coloured, are juſtly to be ac- 


cCounted violations of the ſacred right of 


Property, which regards not only what 


men already honeſtly *. but alſo 


what 
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what they may | honeſtly obtain. The 
powers of their bodies, and the faculties 
of their minds, are the only property 
which men receive from nature. The ex- 
erceiſe of theſe on the. various natural pro- 
ductions, introduced the adventitious rights 
to theſe objects, and inheritance and con- 
tracts transferred them from their origi- 
nal proprietors to their ſucceſſors. But 
the foundation of all property is the com- 
mon right to the earth, and its produe- 
tions, which God has granted to man- 
kind, together with the peculiar appropri- 
ation which every one made of ſome por- 
tion of theſe to himſelf, by the uſe of his 
mental and corporeal powers. It is ab- 
ſurd, therefore, that adventitious rights | 
ſhould be ſacred, while the primary means 
of acquiring theſe rights may be wanton- 
ly. circumſcribed. = 
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m. An men have an equal right to 1 


fair and honeſt character, till it has been 
proved that they have juſtly forfeited it. 
The love of character is deeply implanted 
in the human breaſt, and, as'it can only 
be extinguiſhed with the extinction of in- 


tegrity ; ſo it is ſtrong in proportion to 


the ſtrengrh of virtuous and elevated ſen- 


| | timents. The loſs of reputation, wound- 


ing one of the moſt lively feelings of the 


human heart, is one of the greateſt cala- 


mities in life. With the loſs of character 
many other evils are unavoidably connedt- 


ed, which, while they deſtroy the private 


happineſs of the individual, alſo fruſtrate 
his public utility. The ſucceſs of a per- 


ſon in the world, whether in the iniprove- 
ment of his fortune, or in the exerciſe of. 


his abilities, depends greatly on the opi- 


nion which is entertained of his integrity. 


His uſefulneſs to fociety depends chiefly 
£7 on 
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on the confidence which his fellow men 
can repoſe in him, When any man's ho- 
neſty is queſtioned, his talents, far from 
being objects of complaceney, are con 
verted into ſources af terror, and man- 
kind naturally combine in order to de- 
prive them of thoſe opportunities of exer- 
tion, which ſeem to nn their own 


ſafety. 
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and reſpect, belong only to eminent abi- 
lities, virtues, or ſtations. But the cha. 
racter of honeſty” belongs equally to all 
who faithfully diſcharge every ſocial and 
civil obligation. Thoſe who, in every 
ſituation and circumſtance, whether of 
exaltation or of obſcurity, carry along with 
them purity of heart and integrity of con- 

duct, meet on the equal footing of good 
men, and are equally entitled to all the 
| enjoyment, 


C. 

enjoyment, advantage, and conſideration, 
which that character juſtly claims, and 
cannot fail to poſſeſs, if not clouded by 
- | miſrepreſentation, or ſtained by calumny. 
The moſt illuſtrious abilities, or the moſt 
exalted ſtation, give not, of themſelves, a 
better title to a fair and ſpotleſs character, 
than the moſt moderate parts, or the moſt 
humble circumſtances. This right, till 
ĩt is loſt by vicious action, extends to all 

| conditions and ranks without exception. 
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' The fo 8 h continued. 


W. VERY man has a perfect right to | 
liberty, or to act in whatever 

manner r he pleaſes, provided he offers no- 
injury to others, and violates no law enact- 
ed by the public authority of the civil ſo- 
ciety to which he belongs. As ſoon as 
we form the notion of a rational agent, 
freedom immediately enters into the con- 
ception, and all happineſs and all virtue 
reſt on its foundation. For, as virtue con- 
ſiſts in the proper uſe of all our faculties, 
or in that conduct which is ſuited to the 
human nature and condition; ſo happi- 
neſs conſiſts in the poſſeſſion of thoſe en- 
joyments, of which nature has rendered 
ö TE : us 
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us capable, and which the right uſe of 
reaſon enables us to obtain, But how 
can he, who is deprived of the power of 
regulating his own actions, and of deter 
mining and directing his purſuits, either 
| exert his faculties in ſuch a manner as is 
beſt adapted to their ends, or purſue thoſe 
enjoyments, with the greateſt vigour, to 
which he has aſſigned the higheſt value; 
how can he, who is ſubjected to the arbl- 
trary will of another, contribute his por- 
tion to the common order and felicity ; 
which reſults from the combined efforts 
of all directed to this glorious and com. 
prehenſive end from the combined ex- 
ertions of knowledge, wiſdom, kill, in. 
| genuity, dexterity, art, labour, reſolution, 
and vigour, ſhared among all the mem. 
bers of the ſocial body ? Supprels the juſt 
exertion of any of theſe ſeparate portions, 
juſt ſo much is cut off from the general 
perfection 


GG 
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perfection and happineſs, and, while indi- 
viduals are oppreſſed, the public ſuffers. 
Subject them to the arbitrary will of one, 
or of a few, all the light, and invention, 


and energy, which reſult from the free, 


but well regulated, efforts of all acting in 
harmonious concert are gone—all that 
variety of talent, of deſign, of purſuit, and 
of operation, which embelliſh, and im- 
prove, and ſtrengthen, human ſociety, is 

extinguiſhed—and the whole ſocial maſs, 
| fubordinated to one feeble and impotent 
will, ever influenced by narrow and con- 
trated views, or by cloudy paſſions, ei- 
ther pines in a paſſive lethargy, or, if it 
is called. into action by extraordinary ſti- 

mulants, exhauſts its ſtrength by its ef. 


forts, while their produce is wholly drawn 
off by the privileged part; ſimilar to thoſe 
aged trunks on which we behold a few of 

che higher branches retaining their ſap 
| | | and 
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and verdure, while the tree itſelf is rot- 
ten, and ſinking ſpeedily, to duſt. Thus 
the preſervation of liberty is neceflary to 
the attainment of public, as well as of 
private, felicity; nor can it ever be ſup- 
poſed that any human being, whoſe judg- 
ment is ſound, and who has not been cor- 
rupted by long habits of ſervitude, would 
either explicitly or tacitly relinquiſh what 
1s neceflary to every enjoyment of human 
| nature, and without which ſociety itſelf i is 
his greateſt curſe. In ſhort, liberty and 
human nature are inſeparable; to deſtroy 
the former, is to annihilate the latter —is 
to annihilate every notion of duty, and vir- 
| tue, and happineſs, beyond what is mere 
ly fene and brutiſh, 


It is no wonder, then, that the love of 
freedom ſhould be ſtrong and vigorous in 
the breaſt, in proportion to the elevation 
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of ſentiment, the ſenſe of honour, the re- 
gerd for virtue, with which each indivi- 
dual is endowed, and that, by every ge- 
nerous and feeling ſoul, ſlavery ſhould be 
deemed the greateſt of human evils. Baſe, 
indeed, and corrupted, and broken by ha- 
bits of ſervile ſubjection, muſt that man 
be, who can conſider himſelf as the pro- 
perty of his fellow creature, and feels no 
indignation at the tyrant who reduces 
him to this deſpicable condition, and 
who, degrading the rational creation of 
God, which he has firſt debaſed in his 
own ſoul, outrages heaven while he do- 
mineers upon earth. Few of mankind 
are fo degenerate as to have loſt all ſenſe 

of liberty, and of the native dignity of | 
man. For although they may ſubmit in 
ſilence to a deſpot, yet they abhor him in 
their hearts; and, when they can do it with 
May, would lay hold of 38 firſt oppor· 
on mn 
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tunity of ſhaking off the yoke. The names 
of maſter and ſlave annihilate all claims 
of duty, all voluntary offerings of affec- 
tion, and exhibit man to man in a ſtate of 
hoſtility, where' power is the only right, 
and terror the only obligation *. 
© 85; 25 Not- 


“ From theſe conſiderations it may be eſta- 
bliſhed as a certain truth, that arbitrary govern- 
ments, in whatever hands they may be placed, 
can never effeftually ſecure the happineſs of 
mankind. With whatever wiſdom and good- 
neſs a prince may be endowed, it is impoſlible, 
from the narrowneſs of the human | mind, that 
his views can extend to every department of ci- 
vil ſociety 3 and he will be unavoidably expoſed 
to impoſition from ſome quarter or other. His 

- adminiſtration , of conſequence, can never be 
marked with that extenſive beneficence, which 
reſults from forms of government which are cal- 
1 to ocolle into one point the wiſdom, i in 


genuity, 
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| Notwithſtanding this averſion to fervi. 
| tude, and this love of freedom, ſo ſtrong. 
ly. implanted in the human breaſt, it muſt 
be confeſſed, that there is in mankind both 
an aſtoniſhing propenſity to tyrannize, 
and a wonderful facility in ſubmitting to 

enormous power. The freedom which 


men claim to themſelves, they are not 


willing to grant to others, and the prin- 
ciple which inſpires the wiſh of indepen - 
dence, produces the exerciſe of oppreſ- 
ſion. The love of pre-eminence and power 
rejects competition and equality; fond 

attachment 


| genuity, and vigour, which are diffuſed through 
the whale ſocial body. Beſides, as it is the in- 
tention of civil ſociety to promote the happineſs 
of all its members, it is impoſſible that its ends 
can be obtained, when the ſenſe of freedom, 
which is ſo eſſential an ingredient of human fe- 
licity, is either completely extinguiſhed, or de- 
prived of its enjoyments. | 
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attachment to one's own opinions ſtimu- 
lates men to preſcribe them as rules to o- 
thers; poſſeſſion conſtantly aims at en- 
larging its bounds; elevation and autho- 
rity have a perpetual tendency upwards, 
and, in their aſcent, depreſs thoſe parts 

| through which they move—the.generality 
of mankind, long accuſtomed to admire 
ſplendour and wealth, or eminent. talents, 
readily ſubmit to their dominion ; and | 
voluntary homage often begins the ſub- 
jection, which is at laſt exacted as a right. 
_ Habits of ſervitude debilitate the ſenſe of 
freedom, and the rigours of oppreſſion are 
frequently neceſſary to rouſe it. It is thus 
that the love of independence ſtimulates 
to encroach on the rights of others, and 
that ſuch encroachment is ſo frequently 
ſucceſsful. ; 
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On this account, all civil liberty, is li- 


ated by | theſe two conditions, abſtinence 


from i injury to others, and ſubmiſſion to 
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the | laws enacted by the authority of po- 
laical, lociety. Whoever i 1njures. others i is 


not a free, man, but A tyrant, ang, if he i is 
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tree, others. are flaves * 5 As it is the 
grand deſign of civil ſociety to ſecure men 
from that iojuſtice and violence which 
would ſoon ſubject all to the moſt power- 
ful, it is necefſary, that the public authori- 
ty | ſhould circumſcribe the actions of each 
individual. While all are equally ſubject 


to this authorig, and the collective power 
of the whole cominunity is centered in 


this] point, it follows as a neceſſary conſe: 


quence. of that equality, which conſiſts, in 
| the relation hat al en Herr. to. the 
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xy Hence the propriety of the Inſcription Li- 


tERTAS on the priſons of Genoa. See Roul- 8 
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focial body, that the actions of each ſhould 


be directed and limited by this relation. 
No member is ſubject to another, conſi- 
dered as a member, but every member is 
ſubje& to the whole in its collective ca - 

pacity, and, when this capacity is tranſ- 

ferred to any part, or to any number of 
parts of the ſocial body, theſe, deriving 
their pre eminence and authority from the 
whole ſociety, have a right to govern all 
its members, while, in every inſtance in 
which they appear as members themſelves, 


and act, not in a public, but in a private, 


capacity, they are equally ſubject to the 
common will, expreſſed by public laws, 
with all the other members of the com- 
munity. In civil ſociety, it is this alone 
that maintains that equality which ſubſiſts 


among all its different members, notwith- 
ſtanding the diverſities which fortune, 
rank, or talents, have introduced. For, 
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as theſe only diverſify the manner in which 


each is to contribute his portion to the 
public good; ſo, when all are equally ſub- 


ject to common laws, all are levelled by 


this common ſubjection, and every one is 


reſtricted to that line of conduct, which 


is neceſſary for the preſervation and wel- 
fare, of the political ſyſtem. Unlimited 


freedom is unattainable not only in civil 
ſociety, but in every ſpecies of aſſociation 


whatever, becauſe the actions of every in- 
dividual of the ſociety are limited by the 
actions of all the reſt, and by the general 


to obtain the co-operation of all its mem- 
bers for the common good. It is hence 


incumbent on every one of them, ſo to 


regulate his conduct, as to contribute to 


the end propoſed. Nay, perfect liberty, 
if, by that term, we underſtand the unre- 
| | en 


deſign and conditions of aſſociation itſelf. 
I be grand deſign of « every ſocial union is 


| 
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trained indulgence of every deſire and 
propenſity, is as inconſiſtent with the ra- 
tional conſtitution of each individual, as 
it is with the principles of civil union. 
For there is an order eſtabliſhed 2 na- 
ture among alt our defires and paſſio 
and reafon is given both to diſcover and 
to maintain it. As the violator of civil 
order ceaſes to be a citizen, and becomes 
a public enemy, ſo he who violates the 
order of the moral and rational nature 
ceaſes to be a man, degenerates into a 
brute, and is the deſtroyer of his on 
| happineſs. As a man, he only is free, 
who, delivered from the yoke of paſſion, 
freely follows the dictates of his nobler 
faculties, and indulges every natural pro- 
penfity in conſiſtency with mental order. 
In like manner, civil ſociety is frees when 
delivered from! arbitrary power, in what- - 
ever ſhape it may exiſt,” all its members 
| | | are 
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afe placed under the empire and'dominiorr 
of laws; enfereing tie grand principles of 
political union, and equally binding on 
the legiſlators themſelves as on the people. 
lf any are-raifed above law, or enjoy pri- 
vileges and prerogatives, which have no 
relation to the public good, and are bur- 
thenſome to the community, in propor- 
tion as they are advantageous to the poſ- 
leſſors of them, the principles of civil u- 
nion are oppoſed, political equality is ſub- 
verted, and oppreſſion, more or leſs grie- 
vous according to the ee of 1 ine- 
jig is introduced. b 

As PE Uahashet of law is infeparadle 
from the liberty to which every citizen 
has an inconteſtible right; ſo this rig hr 
implies that, in every inſtance, neither 
contrary to law, nor injurious to others, 

every innocent perſon, who has reached 
e | oo 
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the years of maturity, and has not * 
tarily ſubjected his actions to the controul 
of others, ſhould enjoy the power of aQ- 
ing as he pleaſes. Perſons of ſound judg- 
ment, and of generous ſentiments, will, 
in the uſe of this freedom, conſult not on- 
ly their own pleaſure and advantage, but 
alſo the felicity of all to whom their in- 
fluence may extend. Their purſuits will 
be characteriſed by a dignity and venefi- 
cence, which will point them out as the 
ornaments of ſociety, and the — of 
general admiration and gratitude.” Such 

will find their moſt delightful enjoyments 

in their own higheſt improvement, and in 
their moſt extenſive utility to others. Men 

of inferior capacity, or of a meaner turn 
of mind, will chiefly devote themſelves to 
ſenſual pleaſures, and to ſelfiſh/purſuits ; | 
and thus with-hold from the public a great 
deal of benefit which they might other- 

„ | wiſe 
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wiſe contribite. On this account, how- 
ever, they are not to be deprived of their 
liberty, as long as they remain within the 
bounds of that innocence which, however 
deficient in a moral and religious light, i is 
ſufficient for the maintenance of public 
peace, and of civil and political order. 
They are not amenable to human, but to 
divine juſtice; and muſt be called to ac- 
count, not in the preſent, but in a future, 
world. Argument, perſuaſion, and ex- 
ample, may be employed; and every good 
man will uſe them to the utmoſt of his 
power, in order to diffuſe virtue and hap- 
pineſs among his ſpecies. But to uſe vio- 
lence for this purpoſe, is both to diſap- 
point the end, and to exhibit an inſtance 
of that folly which is reprobated in others. 
Men may be conſtrained to be harmleſs 
and juſt, but not to be virtuous and en 


r 
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In the right of liberty is included the 
free uſe of | private judgment i in every thing 
| relative to the regulation, of conduQ, and 
eſpecially 10, religion, as well as the free 
communication, of ſentiment within the 
bounds above ſtated. It is yain to think of 
avjoying liberty of action, if the opinion, 
by which action is to be directed are not al- 
ſo free. In fact, the right of private judg- 
ment cannot be alienated or wreſted from 
any human being by any power on earth. 
The mind of man, conſtitured free by its 
Creator, will ever remain ſo, in ſpite of 
every endeavour to enſlave it. Ignorance 
may darken, prejudice reſtrain, or cor- 
tuption pervert, its powers; ſtill the opi- 
nions which, jt really embraces, are fuch. 
as appear to it the belt, according to the 
light which it enjoys. - But to conceive 
any mortal, adopting . an opinion, for 
Which he perceives no ground, js the molt 
| glaring 
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gurtsg cbütradiction- ib to ſuppoſe him 
admitting and rejecting at once the ſame 
propoſitions. With regard to religion, 
in particular, the right of private judg- 
ment, and the freedom of conſcience, are 
to be myintained, as neceſſarily connected 
with the equality of all men, above eſta- 
bliſhed. For, although religion ever has 
been, and ever muſt be, the ſtrongelt 
bond of ſociety ; ; yet. the ſtrength of this 
bond depends on the united evidence of | 
the religious opinions which are adopted, 
and on the ſincerity with which they are 
embraced. It is only when religious opi 
nions are both Hue in themſelves, and in- 
'genuouſly profeited, that they can exert 
any auſpicious influence on the actions of 
men. . | 


| Now, to perceive truth is the operation 
of the underſtanding. To embrace it with 


” becoming 
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tion, it loſes its ſalutar 
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becoming zeal, and to obey its dictates 
with undeviating conſtancy, is the ope- 
ration of the heart. The underſtanding 


may be enlightened by reaſon, the heart 
may de affected by perſuaſion, and, in or- 


der that either may be produced, perfect 
freedom is neceſſary. To convince or to 


perſuade by violence, is the greateſt of 


abſurdities, is a manifeſt impoſſibility ; 


and, when there is neither conviction nor 
perſuaſion, where can religion fubſiſt ? 
Place it where it can only reſide—in the 


underſtanding and the heart; it eludes all 
conſtraint. Remove it from this habita- 


kfluence. 


As religion, therefore, muſt, from its 


very nature, be free, no man can have 
any right to dictate to the conſcience of 


another. All men are equally entitled to 
ſerve God, and all are equally bound to 


ſerve 
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ſarve him in ſpirit and in truth. No man 
can ſerve him with another's ſpirit ; and 
no man can diſcern truth, with another's 
underſtanding. To ſubject religion to 
conſtraint is, of conſequence, to deſtroy 
its eſſence, and to annihilate its ſalutary 
tendency. Enthuſiaſm and bigotry, whoſe 
character it is to ere& their own opinions 
as ſtandards for all the world, and to vio- 
late the rights of conſcience, never fail, if 
they are ſucceſsful, to give birth to hypo- 
criſy, as the heir to their uſurped domi- 
nion. Hence it is eaſy to account for the 
ſmall influence which religious opinions 
have on the conduct of their profeſſors, 
while pure and undefiled religion ought 
naturally to produce the moſt ſalutary ef. 
fects not only in rendering men wi/e un 
1 ſalvation, but in forming them to the 
pradiice of every ſocial and civil virtue. 
Religion is either believed to be ſome- 
: | thing 
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thing very different from what it is, to 
conſiſt merely in forms and ceremonies; 
in which caſe it has either no effect at all 
on moral conduct, or a very pernicious 
one or men are conſtrained to profeſs 
what they do not believe; by which their 
hearts are corrupted, and their actions 


and ſentiments are at conſtant variance. 


The glory of God is thus promoted by 
defacing his image on the human ſoul, 
and by transforming his reaſonable ſervice 
into childiſh pageantry and inſignificant 
pomp. Beſides, if any fet of men aſſume 
to themſelves the power of preſcribing to 
others in religious matters, others may, 
with as good a title, do the fame when- 
ever they obtain the power. True reli - 
gion may thus be ſuppreſſed and deſtroy- 
ed, without its profeſſors having any plea 
for its defence which is not equally com- 
petent to the moſt abſurd ſuperſtition. 


C 
While men thus domineer in religious | 
matters, according as they poſſeſs 'the' 
power, all religious improvement is pre- 
cluded ; the wiſeſt and moſt pious of men 
may be obliged to ſubmit, in obſequious 
filence, to the moſt ignorant and impious; 
and ſuperſtition, in all its hideous forms, 
is put on the ſame footing, and enjoys the 
ſame advantages for its maintenance and 
propagation, with divine, revelation itſelf, 
This right of freedom of judgment carries 
along with it that of free communication 
of ſentiment, within the limitations above 
laid down. As there is in man a ſtrong 
natural propenſity to communicate his 
feelings and ſentiments to others, ſo the 
faculty by which he is chiefly enabled to 
communicate them is one of the moſt 
powerful bonds of ſociety, and one of the 
chief inſtruments of its improvement. By 
ſuppreſſing this freedom of communiea- 
| | tion, 
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tion, the natural equality of men is de- 
ſroyed. Thoſe from whom it is wreſted 
are degraded from the condition of mem- 
bers of the community, and, being ſtrip- 
ped of this priviledge, may be prevented 
from contributing that portion to the pu- 
blic good which it might enable them to 
afford. How much the improvement and 
felicity of mankind depend on the free 
diffuſion of knowledge, is too evident to 
require any proof. Nor is it leſs certain 


that ignorance and prejudice, ever delight- 


ing in darkneſs, becauſe their Laponian 
eyes are too weak to endure the light, 
are extremely deſirous of excluding. it 


from whatever quarter it may ſhine. They 


endeavour, cherefore, violently to extin- 
guiſh the lamp of reaſon, and to ſilence 
the voice of truth. If they ſucceed, all 
the evils of barbariſm are perpetuated; if | 
the precious right of free communication 
. of 


E 
of opinion is maintained, private as well 
as public happineſs is the reſult. 


But, if men embrace and profeſs opi - 
nions with regard to religion, morals, or 
polities, the moſt groſsly falſe and erro- 
neous, are ſuch ſyſtems to be tolerated, 
and not rather proſcribed, as effrontive to 

God, and pernicious to men? The firſt 
inquiry muſt be, whether ſuch opinions 
tend to overturn the principles of civil ſo- 
ciety, and to diſturb its order and peace. 
If any are fo fooliſh, or ſo wicked, as to 
entertain ſentiments ſubverſive of thoſe 

fundamental truths on which the mutual 
obligations of men, and the practice of 
all virtue, and civil ſociety itſelf, are 
founded; ſuch may be juſtly conſtrained 
to abſtain from the propagation of them, 
or to remove from the ſociety of which 
they are members; or, if they obſtinately 
1 : : | refuſe 
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refuſe to comply with a requiſition which 
ſelf-· preſervation diQtates, may be juſtly 
puniſhed in order to deter others from 
imitating their example. But as ſuch | 


fundamental truths are few, and univer- 


ſally acknowledged, fo they ought not to 
be unneceſſarily multiplied in order to 


ſuppreſs the exerciſe of private judgment, 
or connected with other points in which 
diverſity of opinion, far froin being per- 


nicious, conduces to enlarge the bounds 
of human knowledge, by pouring in new 
light from various inquiry and intelligence. 


Beſides, as no fincere profeſſor of any ſyſ- 
tem of religion or morals really believes 


it impious and pernicious, but, on the 


contrary, entertains the higheſt opinion 
of its excellence, ſuch ought rather to be 
convinced by argument, than deſtroyed by 


perſecution, and, while he abſtains from 


actions injurious to others, it is unjuſt to 
2 | treat 
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treat him with ſeverity and violence. It 
is undeniable that bigotry, and ſuperſti- 
tion, and enthuſiaſm, whether religious 
or civil, have often produced the moſt 
direful calamities in the world. But it is 
to be obſerved, that this has entirely pro- 
ceeded from the principle againſt which I 
am now contending, namely, the right of 
any man to dictate to the conſcience of an- 
other. For if, on the moſt important of all 
ſubjeQs, men ſupported their cauſe by ar- 
gument and perſuaſion only, ſuperſtition, 
bigotry, and error, would ſoon be driven 
from the field, and true religion and pure 
morality obtain a deciſive victory in every 
part of the world. But while different 
ſects and parties mutually repreſent. each | 
Other as the enemies of God and man, 
and connect, with every ſpeculative opi- 
nion, the moſt important conſequences to 


the temporal, as well as the eternal, inte · 
15 3 - reſts 
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reſts of mankind, rancour, and hatred, 
and malevolence, ſoon burſt into the 
5 flames of the moſt virulent animoſity, per- 
ſecution appears in her moſt hideous 
forms, bs the cauſe of God, and the in- 
tereſts of mankind, are aſſumed as pretexts 
for indulging the moſt” ferocious paſſions 
of the huma.. breaſt! If, on the one hand, 
therefore, profeſſions evidently ſubverſive 
of the fundamental principles of ſociety 
have no claim to toleration; ſo, on the 
other, the greateſt caution is to be uſed 
not to claſs, under this head, opinions 
which have no connection with the inte- 
reſts of civil ſociety, but regard only theo- 
logical or philoſophical ſpeculation. 
mean not that erroneous opinions are al. 
ways free from blame, becauſe it is an un- 
doubted fact that error is not always the 

reſult of weakneſs of judgment, but more 
frequently ſtill of pride, of obſtinacy, or 
„„ | TY 
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of negligence. But as no man is maſter 


of mother's conſcience, ſo no man can 


oꝛon ror he fland#th or falleth, who art 


thou that judgeſt another? 


The right of liberty, which I have 1l- 

| luſtrated at conſiderable length, becauſe 
it is not generally underſtood, includes, 

firſt, perſonal liberty; ſecondly, liberty of 


action; thirdly, liberty of conſcience ; 
fourthly, liberty of « communication of ſen- 
timent. | | 


| To all theſe modifications of liberty 
within the limitations above ſlated, every 


member of ſociety has an equal right; nor 


can any diſcrimination of rank, of fortune, 
or of abilities, entitle ny one to any pri- 


vilege | 


0 

- vilege in theſe reſpects, which is not e- 
- qually due to every human being who is 
poſſeſſed of a ſound mind, has reached the 
years of maturity, and has not voluntarily 
ſubjected himſelf to the controul of ano- 
ther. N 
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That it is the intereſt of Governments to pre. 
_ ſerve inviolaie the Right of ers: as 
above e 


T | i. a falſe acorns ſuppoſe that go- 
= vernments are moſt firmly eſtabliſhed 
when the liberty of the ſubje&, or of the 
citizen, is deſtroyed. It will, in fact, be 
found, on mature conſideration, that it is 
as much the intereſt of governours, as of 
the governed, that this grand right be gs 
ligiouſly obſerved in all its branches. I 
is true that no government can ſubſiſt in 
the midſt of licentiouſneſs. But, licen- 
ziouſneſs and deſpotiſm are only different 
names for the lame — ann 
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is a contempt of law, and right, and jul. 
tice —is the dominion of paſſion, and ca- 
price, and violence. And, what other 
definition can be given of deſpoti im? In 
the midſt of that anarchy which licen- 
tiouſneſs introduces, thoſe who have ac- 
quired the greateſt influence over the 
multitude lead them at their pleaſure, 
and uſurp the moſt deſpotic power over 
the reſt of the community. This power 
continues as long as the favour that pro- 
duced it, and then gives place to another 
dominion, equally capricious and cruel. 
Society is thus agitated with unceaſing 
convulſions, till it fink under abſolute 
power, or a happy combination of cir- 
cumſtances eſtabliſh the equal and impar- 
tial government of law, and of — 
e N on its baſis. e 


Dphee., 
N | 


G 144.3, - 

Deſpetiſm produces ſimilar effects, tho“ 
in an inverted courſe. It levels all to ex 
alt one, or a few ; and, acknowledging no 
title but force, tramples under foot every. 
claim of right which is oppoſed to its do- 
minion. But, as all power, when ſepa- 
rated from juſtice, muſt fall before ſupe- 
rior power contending with it; and as 
faves, waenever they have the courage 
to reſiſt, and the ſagacity to combine | 
againſt, their maſter, muſt inevitably 
cruſh him ; ſo, every deſpot ſhares all the 
terror he inſpires, and joins trembling with. 
His commands. Knowing himſelf the ene - 
my of mankind, he can place no confi- 
dence in their affection, and make no ap- 
peal to their juſtice. When his power 
| begins to totter, the fear that reſtrains 
| them is removed, and the intereſt that 
engaged them in his favour paſſes over 
to the quatfer where it can be better pro- 
N ; moted, 
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moted. While flattery 10 endeavouring | 


to lull him to ſecurity, treachery is ma- 
chinating his deſtruction; and he is often 
overwhelmed before he has time to pre- 


pare either for reſiſtance or for eſcape . 


. 


8 To this ſituation, diſmal even in its 


greateſt pre- eminence and ſplendour, all 


abuſes 


2 


lt is wonderful how nearly deſpotiſm, and 


pure democracy, approach each other. They . 


are both the government of the mob, at leaſt on 
many occaſions. In pure democracy this is ſuf- 


ficiently evident. Deſpotiſm can only be main- 


tained by the army; z and, when the army is nu- 
merous, it can depoſe the Sovereign at pleaſure. 
The Roman Emperors were ſucceſſively elect- 
ed, dethroned, and butchered, by the Pretorian 


guards, The Turkiſh Sultan is at the mercy 
of the Janiſſaries. See Gibbon's Hiſtory of the 


Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. i. 
chap. vii. p. 309. 8vo edition. 


ES 1 
abuſes of power inſenſibly lead. Smaller 
violations of right are eaſily born, be- 
cauſe they are not generally, or ſeverely, 
felt. This ſucceſs tempts to greater op- 
preſſion, while the luſt; and the advanta- 
ges of power, ſtimulate to extend its li- 
mits, and to inſure its duration. Oppreſ- 
ſion, at laſt, becomes neceſſary to its own. 
ſupport, and the fear of redreſs ſuggeſts 
the accumulation of injuſtice. Abuſes 
grow intolerable; violent reſiſtance ap- 
pears the only means of relief; and the 
moment which advances oppreſſion to its 
completion becomes the period of its over- 
throw. For, when the bodies of men are 
neither effeminated by luxury, nor en- 
feebled by climate, nor their minds bru- 
tified by ignorance, they cannot fail, ſoon- 
er or later, to ſhake off the yoke of ty- 
ranny, and to break her ſceptre in pieces. 
As in ſuch circumſtances, however, their 

YE lethargie 
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tethargic paſſiveneſs is diſpelled by extra- 
ordinary ſtimulants, and the furious paſ- 
ſions of reſentment and revenge are vio- 
ently rouſed, the moft atrocious acts of 
cruelty are exerciſed towards their op- 
preflors, or thoſe whom they conceive to 
have been joined with them in the odi- 
ous combination againſt their ſpecies ; 
and the vindication of violated right is 
thus often accompanied with the moſt fla- 
grant injuſtice. In this manner human 


(4 fociety, which ſhould be the ſafeguard of | 


human happineſs, ſo frequently exhibits 
alternate ſcenes of rigorous deſpotiſm, and 
of furious anarchy; of injuſtice in the 
maintenance of uſurped power, and of 
violende in the ſubverſion of it; of groſs 
abuſes in the adminiſtration of govern- 
ments, and of lamentable calamities in 
ie reformation of them. The only ſtable 
government is that which is founded on 


COT 
equal liberty, limited by law, adminiſter- 
ed with moderation, ſupported by the 
combined intereſts of the whole political 
body, and diſplayed in the glorious effects 
of internal order and external ſecurity— 
of improving induſtry, civilization, and 
virtue! 
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CHAP. VL. : 


Of Rights peculiar to certain Stations and 
| Abilities, 8 


I ESIDES thoſe rights, equally belong- 

AL ing to all, which have been above 

illuſtrated, there are others, which, al. 
though they are founded on the diftinc. 
tions of rank and fortune, or on the ge- 

neral ſubordination which civil ſociety re- 

quires, are nevertheleſs deducible from 

that notion'of equality eſtabliſhed in the 
| firſt part of this Eflay. 


I. Thoſe who are placed in the higher 
ſtations, and inveſted with offices of go- 
vernment and command, as they owe the 
| diſcharge of theſe important functions to 

. e >. "ns 


1 
dhe public, are entitled, from this very 
conſideration, to the obedience of thoſe 
who are ſubjected to their authority. As 
members of the ſocial body they are bound 
to promote its intereſt, by the molt effec- 
| tual means in their power. The peculiar 
direction of this utility is determined by 
their offices themſelves. This line can- 
not be purſued without the legal obedience 
and ſubmiſſion of the reſt of the commu- 
nity. Hence that equality of obligation 
which binds the former to the juſt and 
zealous diſcharge of their functions, binds 
alſo the latter to a ready and chearful 
ſubjection to their authority. | 


II. When the neceſſary balance of the 
political body, or that encouragement of 
merit which tends ſo powerfully to pro- 
mote its higheſt intereſt, have raiſed a cer- 
tain claſs of men to certain honours and 

| 85 privileges; 
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privileges ; theſe are, by that equality it- 
ſelf which ſubſiſts among all in 71 com- 
mon relation to the public good, entitled 
to the advantages, and reſpect which are 
annexed to their ſtation, which the public 
welfare requires ſhould be maintained in 
becoming ſplendour and dignity. | 


| When, by political conſtitutions, pecu- 
liar marks of diſtinction are aſſigned to 
eminent talents and virtues, thoſe who diſ- 
play them have a juſt claim on the public 
to the diſtinction which is their reward, 
and on every member of the community 
for the regard which that diſtinction re- 
quires, Views of public intereſt ſuggeſt 
ſuch diſtinctions as incentives merit, 
in order to extract from all the members 
of the ſocial body the greateſt poſſible ſum, 
of exertion, and to diffuſe its influence o- - 
ver the whole. It is juſt, therefore, that 
thoſe _ 


* 


E 


PR w contribute in the moſt di iin 


guiſhed: degree to the common welfare 


fhould enjoy a proportionable ſhare of ho- 
nour and advantage, adapted to the pecu- 


har. manner in which their utility has been 
diſplayed. To deprive them of this would 
be to deſtroy their relation to the com- 
munity, and that equality which conſiſts 


in the common obligation of all to con- 


tribute to its benefit, and to receive a W 
ergebe return. | 


HI. When bes . by honeſt 
induſtry, or enjoyed in virtue of thoſe 
laws which perpetuate property, whatever 
be its value and extent, enable their poſ - 


ſefſors to relieve want, to ſooth affliction, 


ta diffuſe around them a ſpizit of improve · 
ment, to encourage induſtry, and to make 
their ſuperfluity circulate through the ge-' 
neral mals of the community, they confer 


on 


—_. 
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on the opulent a juſt title to conſideration 
and influence, in proportion to the ſuperi- 
or benefits they beſtow onallwho areplaced 
within the ſphere of their action. It would 
be as unjuſt to deny them this conſidera- 
tion, as it would be to with-hold from a 

day-labourer his hire, or from a good 
man the eſteem which is his due. 


IVV. The fame conſiderations give to 
the inferior ranks of ſociety, and to the 
community in general, an equal right to 

demand that all delegated power and au- 

. thority, as all civil power undoubtedly is, 
be employed ſolely for the ends for which 

it was conferred, and that all honorary 

diſtinctions be neither beſtowed on the 
undeſerving, nor perverted to the purpo- 
ſes of pride, of inſolence, and of oppreſ- 
ſion. The community at large has a right 
to demand that the legiſlative power be 

| 8 Conſtantly 
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 eonſtantly directed by views of general 


utility, and not by partial ſyſtems which 
injure and diſtreſs the whole by throw- 
ing all advantages on one fide of the 
political body; that the executive power 
never exceed its legal bounds, and, by an 
impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, main- 
| tain all in the equal enjoyment of their : 
rights ; that rank be ſupported with dig- 
nity, and tempered: with the affability and 
condeſcenſion becoming every citizen; 
nat wealth be not abuſed to introduce 
and foment-profligacy of manners, or to 
abet injuſtice; and that talents be not per- 
verted- to diſſeminate opinions and prin- 
_ eiples ſubverſive of virtue; and pernicious 
to W ; 


N v. | e fave an equal, though im- 

perfect, right to thoſe offices of humanity 

which, while they coſt the performers of 
1 70 DU them 
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them little trouble, are the ſweeteners of 
ſocial intercourſe ; and to the compaſſion 
and relief of others, proportioned to their 
condition and circumſtances, when they 
are overpowered by diſtreſs and calamity. 
This right, it is true, cannot be ſo defined 
as to admit of any individual's claiming a 
determined portion of the good offices of 
any of his fellow men; nay, the fulfilment 
of its obligations muſt, from its very na- 
ture, be left to every one's judgment and 
feelings. But, as men aſſociate for their 
mutual benefit and comfort, as humanity 
is interwoven with the human conſtitu- 
tion, and as compaſſiog with diſtreſs is 
one of the ſlrongeſt feelings of our nature, 
it is undoubted that, to every ſituation 
which is calculated to call theſe feelings 
into action, a certain right is annexed to 
expect and require them, and A general 
obligation lies on all to advance the hap- | 
ö ws vineſ 


: K WP 
pineſs of their fellow men by every means 
in their power. As the ordinary offices 
of civility muſt vary according to the dif- 
ferent conditions and ranks of men; ſo 
the compaſſion which. is due to their di- 
ſtreſs, and the relief which it prompts to 
afford, muſt be greatly affected by the 5 
ſame conſiderations. For, as a loſs which 
would ruin a man in narrow circumſtan- 
ces, would not at all affe& a perſon of af. 
fluent fortune; ſo, on the other hand, 
there are fituations which would appear 
to one in obſcure ſtation highly eligible, | 
which would overwhelm thoſe of a more 
elevated condition with inexpreſſible de- 
jection and anguiſh, What would ſeem 
to one perſon a ſingular benefit, would, 
to another in different circumſtances, ei. 
ther be no benefit at all, or interpreted 
into a cruel affront. All then have an e- 
qual right to offices of humanity and kind. 
15 g nels; 
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neſs; but the degree and manner of theſe 
offices muſt be determined by the circum- 
ſtances and rank of the perſons towards 
whom they are exerciſed. This propor- 
tion is required by equality itſelf, _ 
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General Inferences from the whole of thix 


Havx now endeavoured to enumerate, 
and eſtabliſh, as conciſely as poſlible, 
the different rights that flow from then 
tural equality of men, conſidered in its 
proper light. Some of theſe are ſo eſſen- 
tially neceſſary to human happineſs, that 
they cannot be violated without overturn- 
ing the firſt principles of ſociety, They 
are the fundamental articles of the ſocial 
compact, for the maintenance of which 
mankind, if not explicitly, yet tacitly, and 
by the inſtitution of civil ſociety itſelf, 
have ſtipulated to relinquiſh ſome portion 
of their natural liberty, and to commit, 
| | 78 
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to a certain number of its members, the 
concentrated power of the community for 
the benefit of all. Civil ſociety annihi- 
lates not the natural rights of men, but 


fences, ſecures, and improves them. By 


circumſcriving them by the limits which 
the political union requires, it condenſes, 
as it were, their eſſence, and gives it 
greater Og and te 


Others of theſe Fra Pony indeed, 
from the ſame principles; but, as they 
g cannot be ſo preciſely aſcertained as to 
eſtabliſh an exact and definite. claim in 
every particular caſe, they may admit of a 
leſs rigorous obſervance, without wound- 
ing the vitals of human aſſociation. If 
thoſe of the former claſs conſtitute the 
foundations, of the ſocial fabric, thoſe of 
the latter indicate the means of its conſo- 
lidation and higheſt improvement. When 

Fe | DE 
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all theſe rights are maintained, according 
to their reſpective importance, as far as 
the human condition will admit, ſociety 
is flouriſhing and happy, under whatever 
form of political adminiſtration it may be 


placed. There are, it is true, certain 
forms of government, which, as their con- 
ſtitution itſelf threatens even the moſt im- 
portant of them with deſtruction, are, 
therefore, eſſentially bad. But, there are 
others which, maintaining the grand pre- 
rogatives of human nature, have a direct 
tendency to advance ſocial happineſs, tho? 
in different degrees, Under ſuch govern- 
ments mankind may always conſider it as 
a fortunate circumſtance to be placed. 
That government is the beſt in which all 
the inherent rights of human nature are 
inviolably ſecured, legal authority is main- 
| tained, and reſtricted to its objects, the 
power of the ſtate is employed to promote 
| the 
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the general happineſs; and inequality itſelf 
| tends to preſerve equality. of law, and pa- 
rity of obligation, among all the members 
of * community. | 
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BOOK Mm I a. 


What are the Duties Hfulting . 
the Equality of Mankind? 


\ 


CHAP. L 
bee ae. 


HE atvicion of my: ſubjeR, on a 

I now enter, opens a field 
hending every ſocial and civil duty, be- 

cauſe every duty of this claſs ſuppoſes re- 

| ciprocal obligations founded on the terms 

of equality, on which men aſſociate. Nay, 

| 8 
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as, in order to diſcharge the duties we 


owe to our fellow men, and fellow citi- 


zens, it is neceſſary to reſttain our Telfiſh = 
paſſions within juſt bounds; and, as the 
Divine authority ſanctions every human 
obligation, and religion is the firmeſt 
bond of ſociety, the duties of piety, as 
well as thoſe of ſelf-command. and. modea— 
ration, might be inculcated on the ſame 
principles. Hence, a complete treatiſe 
ol practical morality might be produced, 
But, as this Eſſay has already ſwelled 
beyond the bounds which I at firſt pro- 
poſed to it, I ſhall confine! myſelf to 
| the conſideration of theſe duties which 
directiy flow from the principles of e- 
quality already eſtabliſhed, and from the 
rights which they confirm. The duties 
now to be illuſtrated will, therefore, cor- 
_ reſpond to the two! grand diviſions of 
x * explained in ihe preceding Book *. 
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All Me en equally bound to reſped? the print. 
tive Farbe. Uo human Nature, ed 


YL. the inherent rights of human na- 
0 ture are the fundamental articles 
of the ſocial compact, for the maintenance 
and preſervation of which civil ſociety i is, 
| conſtituted, every violation of theſe is not 
only. an atrocious injury to the individual 
who ſuffers it, but Is a direct attack on ” 
ſociery itlelf. No pre eminence oi or pre- 
rogative whatever can gire a title to de- 
prive an innocent member of the commu- 
nity of thoſe rights, without which his ex. | 
iſtence 1 is either precarious or miſerable z 
and every attempt to infringe them i oy , 2 
the part of the aggreſſor, a renunciation 
EFF 
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of his ſocial advantages, becauſe theſe ad- 
| vantages are inſeparably connected with 
the obſervance of the rights now under 

_ conſideration. It is to ſubſtitute force in 
the place ot right, and, of conſequence, 

to acknowledge that ſuperior power is en · 
_ titled to make him ſubmit in his turn. 
| This principle, carried in every inſtance 
as far as it will go, tears aſunder every 
ſocial and civil tie, tramples under foot 
every dictate of juſtice, and introduces a 
ſtate of unceaſing hoſtility and violence. 


Indeed, ſo eſſential are ſome of thoſe 
rights to the very exiſtence of ſociety, that 
they are fenced and ſecured by the ſtrong- 
eſt civil ſanctions. Life and property can- 
not be directly attacked without expoſing 
the aggreſſor to the ſevereſt penalties. 
But in what a variety of indirect ways 
may ivjuries of this nature be offered, 
| | without 


F 
ä without any riſk of human puniſhment ?- 
Life is deſtroyed not only by the dagger, 
or by the bowl, but by with-holding the 
means of its ſupport. Life is not ſo de- 
ſirable on its own account, as on account 
of the enjoyments which it furniſhes. Pro- 
perty is withdrawn from its lawful poſſeſ- 
for, not only by robbery, or by theft, but 
alſo by every ſpecies of unfais commerce. 
Every deceitful practice, therefore, wherz- 
by advantage is taken, under whatever 
_ colour, of the ignorance or of the neceſſi- 
ty of men, to deprive them of their pro- 
perty without an equivalent, is a violation 
_ . "of the right of property, and every op- 
.preflive act which cuts off or diminiſhes 
the means of a comfortable ſubſiſtence, 
is an attack upon life itſelf. ' To reduce 
men to the diſmal neceſſity of dragging 
out exiſtence in miſery and contempt, to 
make them curſe the day of their birth, 
| | and 
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and figh for that of their diſſolution, te 
render the tendereſt of nature's ties an 
aggravation of diſtreſs; what is this but 
to ſpare life in order to perpetuate tor- 
ment? And to this diſmal condition how 
great a portion of the human race is re- 
duced—a condition more abjed chan that 
of the brute creation, which nature has 
provided with the neceſſary ſupply of their 
wants, and given them deſires for nothing 
| more! Shall any rights whatever, derived 
wholly from political inſtitutions, founded, 
for the moſt part, in barbarous ignorance 
thoſe clear and permanent rights which 
the Creator has conferred on all men e- 
qualhy, by the gift of life itſelf, and by 
the natural faculties of providing for its 
fupply l Shall be who cultivates the foil 
be deprived of an adequate ſhare of the 
1 which his e groducks, and 
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pine in want, while the labour of his 
hands feeds luxurious idteneſs? Shall the 
right of property be eftabliſhed only for 
| thoſe who contribute nothing to the ge- 
neral ſtock, but conſume and waſte what 
he induſtry of others has provided, and 
| ſhall that property which nature has be- 
ſtowed on her children, in the faculties of 
their minds and of their bodies, be conſi- 
dered as a mark of degradation, and a 
badge of flavery? _ Fg 


„ 


How contrary are ſuch ſentiments, and 
the conduct they produce, to that juſt no- 
tion of equality above eſtabliſhed, which 


repreſents every human being as a con- 


ſtituent member of the ſocial body, and, 
in his peculiar ſtation, equally neceflary, 
with every other, to the common welfare; 
which exhibits man to man as children of 
one common parent, as brethren conne@- 
| — 864 
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ed no leſs by one common 8 than 


by one common origin, and diſcriminat- 
ed, by different diſtinctions of occupation 


and place, merely that the general good 


may be more effectually advanced. For, 
although ſuch views of ſociety may, by 


ſome whoſe policy is but half wiſdom, be 
claſſed among the theories of moraliſts, 
or the viſions of divines, they are the on- 
ly repreſentations that can ſtand the teſt 
of reaſon, or bear the eye of inquiry. 


- Xe) 
* 


- -Equally incumbent, on all men, 1s the 


duty to reſpe& the right which every in- 


nocent individual has to character and li. 


berty. But, how little is this duty regard-· 
ed? Civil laws cannot do ſo much for the 
fecurity of the rights, to which it relates, 
as for thoſe of life and property; be - 
cauſe it is not ſo eaſy to define, in every 
eaſe, their exact extent, and much more 


18, 
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is, on that account, left to the diſcretion 


and virtue of individuals. That degree 


_of character which is aſſaulted by open 5 


and direct calumny, may, indeed, be al- 


ways exactly aſcertained, and every in- 


fraction of it become the ſubject of legal 


animadverſion. This is alſo the caſe with 


regard to perſonal Hberty. But, in how 
many inſtances may a character be ruin. 
ed, without its being in the power of the 
Injured perſon to find any legal redreſs ; 
and how much may one's juſt liberty be 


. circumſcribed and infringed without any 


ground of legal complaint? The daily 


conduct of mankind towards one another, 


in theſe reſpects, is the ſtrongeſt evidence 
both of the neceſſity of a civil govern- 
ment, and of its inſufficiency for the ſe- 
curity of human happineſs. It manifeſts 

the malevolent propenſities by which 
mankind are often actuated, and, of con- 
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| ſequence, the neceſſity of coercive power; 
and, fince theſe evil propenſities burſt out 
on ſo many quarters, notwithſtanding the 
authority of laws, this evinces the great 
utility of philoſophical and religious in- 
ſtruction, which applies to the under- 
ſtanding and the heart, and, by purifying 
the ſource of aRioh, renders conduct 
more conformable to human nature, and 
\ 3 3 
more conducive to human felicity. 
Do unto others as you wiſh them 10 do un- 
1 you, is a maxim that anſwers every caſe 
in which we can have any intercourſe 
with our fellow men. It is founded on 
the equality of human nature, amidſt all 
the diverſities of condition and circum- 
ſtances. It takes, as the rule of conduct, 
the feelings of every individual, ſuppoſing 
bis condition were exchanged with that 
of the-perſon towards whom he acts. It 
| N could 
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could never, therefore, be a juſt ſtandard, | 
if the ſame duties were not equally in- 
cumbent on all in the ſame circumſtances, 
Now, with reſpe& to reputation and li- 
berty, which every human being ſo warm- 
ly cheriſhes, and ſo eagerly purſues, this 
rule ought to have peculiar efficacy. Yet, | 
in theſe reſpets, it is moſt ſhamefully and 
frequently violated. It is aſtoniſhing to 
obſerve the general averſion to reproach 
and cenſure, and the general propenſity 


to reproach and cenſure others; the high 


opinion which moſt people entertain of 
themſelves, and wiſh the world to enter- 

tain of them, and their inclination to 
- think ill of others, and to undervalue and 
diminiſh their good qualities. It is na- 
tural to ſuppoſe, that, as the experience 
of diſtreſs renders men prone to compaſ. 
ſion “, ſo the love of character, and aver - 


| | | ſion 
9 n are mali miſeris ſuccurrere diſco, 
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on from diſgrace, which operate ſo 
powerfuliy in every human breaſt, would 
render men delicate in inflicting, on 
others, thoſe pains which are ſo grievous 
to themſelves, and in depriving them of 
thoſe ſatisfactions which they account ſo 
delicious. But theſe ſenſations act, un- 
der the impulſe of ſelfiſhneſs, in a con- 
trary manner. Men think that che repu- 
tation of others ſtands in the way of their 
own, and that heir excellence cannot be 

exhibited unleſs thoſe interpoſing emi- 
175 nenges be thrown down, and the public 
eye wholly fixed on themſelves. While 
men are thus employed in levelling each 
other, no real pre-eminence remains to 
any, and nothing is diſplayed, to every 
judicious eye, but one wide extent of ma- 
lignity and corruption. Every one wiſhes 
his opinion of his neighbour to de be- 
ved s and his wiſh is granted. But the 
fulfilment 


— 


e 
fulfilment of this wiſh equally wounds 


the characters of all. The blemiſhes he 


diſcovers in another, or imputes to him, 
are acknowledged ; thoſe which another 
lays to his charge meet with the lame 


credit. Thus every one, by endeavour- 


ing to exalt himſelf at another's expencez 
only points out the means of his own de- 
preſſion, and, by ſetting the example, 


provokes the reſt of mankind to uſe them. 


Such, however, is the faſcination of ſelf+ 


love, that the generality of men ſuppoſe 


themſelves very little obnoxious to cen- 
ſure; and, while they are indulging the 


moſt vicious paſſions of the human heart, - 


envy or revenge, they flatter themſelves 
with the vain notion that their turpitude 


is unobſerved. As often as I refle& on . 
the prevalence of detraction, of obloquy, 


and of flander, I find it difficult to deter- 
mine whether it proceeds more from 
weakneſs 
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| weakneſs or from malignity ; whether it 
is more an object of contempt or of de- 
teſtation. What can be more malignant 
than to delight in the deſtruction of one 
of the deareſt of - human enjoyments ? 
What more fooliſh and ridiculous than 
for a perſon to affault others, and to ſup- 
poſe that the attack will not be returned? 


| The ſame abſurdity and injuſtice is con- 
ſpicuous in the mutual conduct of men 
with regard to liberty. How few are rea- 
dy on every occaſion to grant to others 
the ſame freedom which they take to 
themſelves | Such is the ſpirit of domina- 
- tion ' univerſally diffuſed, that what Pope 
limits only to one ſex, is equally appli- 
cable to both—4he love of pleaſure. and the 
|  Jove of power. Indeed, the one neceſſarily 
draws after it the other. The love of 
pleaſure produces the deſire of the means 
nes ne | | pat 
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of obtaining it, and of extending influence 
and power as far as poſſible. For why are 
men tyrants, but becauſe they wiſhree- 
ly to indulge their inclinations, unreſtrain- 
ed by juſtice, unlimited by moderation ? 
While ſelf-love, therefore, is the predo- 
minant principle of the human heart, ty- 
ranny will not be confined to thrones and 
dominions, to principalities and powers, 
but ſpread through every ſphere and con- 

dition of life. It is not ſo much the in- 
clination as the power that is wanting; 
and the temper, which is overbearing and 
unjuſt in private. life, would be a Nero if 
ſeated on a throne. Let us only conſider 
the fond attachment which moſt men have 
to their own opinions and mode of life, 
their eager deſire to impoſe them on o- 
: thers, their impatience of contradiction, 
their propenſity to ſquare the actions of 
_ men by their own rule, their luſt of 
„ homage 
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homage and precedence, their eagerneſs 
to riſe aboye others, and to indulge their 


ambition in every little manner which 
their ſphere preſents ta them, their reſent- 


ment of affronts and injuries, apparent as 


ä well 2s real, their ſelf-conceit and averſion | 
from amendment e behold the ſeeds of 


tyranny lurking in almoſt every human 
breaſt; and ſhall ceaſe to wonder that, 
when great power is poſſeſſed, it ſhould | 
be ſo frequently abuſed, How ſeldom is 


the freedom of ſpeech and action enjoyed 


even in the freeſt ſtates of civil ſociety ! 


his eyes every day; let him conſider how 


often he is obliged to regulate his words, 


Not ſo much by the internal ſentiments of 
His own heart, as by the opinions and pre- 
judices of thoſe with whom he aſſociates, 


and his actions, not fo much by the im- 
e rules of duty, as by the fictitious 
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ſtandards of the world, and he will con- 
feſs that none can enjoy the true freedom 
of a man, but he who has the fortitude 
to ſacrifice to this exalted privilege, his 
moſt valuable temporal intereſts, and his 
chief ſocial pleaſures. Prejudices born of 


ignorance, or of pride, are nouriſhed by 
education, ſtrengthened by intereſt, or 
ſupported. by that ſelf. love which is 
humbled by the expoſition of them. Cuſ- 
tom and faſhion have eſtabliſhed arbitra- 
ry rules and forms, which, however con- 
| trary to reaſon, it is conſidered as unlaw- : 
ful, at leaſt, as highly ridiculous, to in- 
| fringe. The man who preſumes to think, 
to ſpeak, or to act, differently from the 
- generality, even in matters of ſingular | 
importance ta the common good, is look- 
ed upon as an unſocial ſavage being, who, 
ſeparating himſelf from his ſpecies, is en- 
thied to un ef their regard and af · 
N Ki | | : 13 5 feQion, £ 
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fedion. It is well, if he is not pe 


to the ſevereſt effects of reſentment and | 
hatred. My | 


Wealth and external dignity, although 
they cannot of themſelves introduce one 
ray of light into the underſtanding, or 
implant one virtue in the heart, aſſume 
the privilege of dictating in matters of 
taſte, of politics, of ſcience; of morality, | 
and of religion, and of bearing down all 

who ſubſcribe not to their arbitrary de- 
crees. The reſpe& due to rank, and the 
influence which fortune juſtly claims, every 
man of ſenſe and of integrity will rea- 
| dily acknowledge and beſtow. But that 


2 man's judgment ſhould be meaſured by 


his title, or his merit, weighed by his gold; 
that fortune and rank ſhould not only poſ- 
ſeeſs their rightful precedence, but alſo u- 
_ the honour which is equally due to 
1 genius 
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genius and learning, to wiſdom and vir- 
tue; that a ſenſible and honeſt man ſhould 
not dare to expreſs his ſentiments, becauſe 
they are repugnant to thoſe of another de- 
corated with the badges of diſtinction, or 
poſſeſſed of a large eſtate; is ſuch a per- 
verſion of nature, ſuch an infraction of 
liberty, as mankind could never be 
brought to endure but by thoſe habits of 
ſervility which luxurious effeminacy has 
introduced. It will be anſwered, that this 
freedom, every man who chooſes. to uſe 
it, may enjoy. But at what expence? at 
the expence of incurring the keeneſt diſ. 
pleaſure of the exalted perſon whom he 


diſobliges, and of feeling his power em- 


ployed to ruin bim and his neareſt con- | 
nections. n 12 1 7 


But, why complain of the exorbitant 
and e pretenſions of rank and 
"A 0 fortune, 
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fortune, when genius, which has already 
ſecured fame, frequently exhibits the ſame 
dogmatical and oppreſſive ſpirit ? How 
often have thoſe, whoſe literary charactet 
has already attracted the greateſt conſide - 
ration and reſpe&, uſurped a dictatorial 
power both in converſation and writing, 
contradicted without argument, .keenly 
reſented the ſmalleſt difference of opi- 
mon, even -when their ſentiments were 
manifeſtly abſurd, ſhared out their appro— 

bation by the meaſure of flattery they re- 
ceived, and inflicted cenſure, not accord- 
ing to perſonal or literary merit, but ac- 


_ cording to the prejudice or diſguſt by - 


which they were influenced. In reading 
the lives of ſome diſtinguiſhed. geniuſes, 
1 have found my indignation as much 
fired by their pride and inſolence, and by 
de tame ſubmiſſion with which they were 
born, as by the oppreſlion of civil deſpots, 
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and. * ſervillty of the reſt of mankitd. 
In fact, genius and reputation give as lit- 
tle title to domineer as fortune and rank. 
For, whatever mental ſuperiority a man 
may diſplay, he is inferior to others in 
many qualities, equally neceſſary to the 
common good as the talents he poſſeſſes. 
Brilliant - powers are frequently counter- 
balanced by contemptible weakneſſes, and 
great virtues by ſhameful vices, In proof 
of this aſſertion, | might inſtance the lives 
of ſome of the greateſt literary charae - 
ters. Ky „ 


As individuals are aQuated by a tyran- 
nical ſpirit, lo nations claim to themſelves 


the prerogative of reducing to flavery .. 


others inhabiting a different climate, or 
_ diſtinguiſhed by a different colour of 
countenance, Ariſtotle, i in that very book 
| where he eſtabliſhes the grand principles 
„ 01 
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of a free government *, is not aſhamed 
to aſſert, that the Greeks were deſtined, 


by nature, to rule the other nations of 


the earth; and founds this right on their 


ſuperior genius and civiliſation. Had that 


 philolopher foreſeen the preſent ſtate of. 
his own country, and that of thoſe __ 
tions whom N he conſidered as appointed 


to continue barbarians to the end of time, 2 
he would have acknowledged the fotility 
of his argument. But the nations of Eu- 


rope, who have exchanged barbariſm for 


_ refinement, have adopted the ſame prin- 


ciple, and ſuppoſe that ſuperiority of art 


* 


and policy carries along with it the right 
of oppreſſing thoſe whoſe'ſtate is ſtill rude 
and uncultivated. The principles eſta- 
bliſhed in this Eflay ſufficiently evince that 
no pre-eminence'of ſigacity, wiſdom, in- 
genuity, or ſtrength, can entitle any hu- 
55 : | eq : mY + 44 * TITS. 252 2 man 
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man being, or any ſociety of men, to de- 
prive others of the inherent and unalie- 
nable rights of human nature. | 


But, ſince principles directly contrary 
to theſe influence the generality of man- 
kind, the preſent ſtate of ſociety is per- 
fectly conformable. As few men have 
the courage to ſacrifice their intereſt, 

, their pleaſure, or their fame, to their re- 
gard for truth and juſtice, the great con- 
cern is to ſpeak and act, not as reaſon 

and virtue dictate, but as intereſted views, 

in conforming to the opinions, humours, 

and manners of others, may require. For, 

how is the favour of the greater part of 

men to be caught, but by adulation and 

ſervile reſpect? and what fo efficacious for 
incurring their diſpleaſure, as that manly 

and generous conduct and converſation, 

which indicate leſs ſolicitude to ſecure fa- 
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vour than to enjoy ſelf-eſteem, a greater 
love of mankind than reſpe@ for indi- 


duals? Hence, moſt men have an opi- 
nion for every company they frequent, 


and change their ſentiments oftener than 


their dreſs. The art of pleaſing, reduced 


into ſyſtem, and practiſed by every one 


who aſſumes the character of politeneſs, 


bas given the fame ſhape and colouring 
to the manners of all; and thoſe promi- 


nent features; which characteriſe and di- 


| Ringuiſh, are-rubbed off by che fle of ei · 


vility and faſhion. Politeneſs is making 
conſtant demands — propriety impoting 
new laws —men are always the ſlaves of 
cuſtom, and ſeldom follow the bent of 
their own genius and temper. Society 


is a ſpecies of ſtage, on which the actors 


appear in their turns, and play their parts. 
The real character remains behind the 
-fcenes. - The great conteſt is, who ſhall 
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ac wich the moſt powerful effect on the 
| ſpeQators, and produce the completeſt il- 
luſion. He is, therefore, moſt applauded, 
and bears the higheſt price, who appears 
leaſt himſelf, and perſonates moſt ſucceſſ- 
Tully the aſſumed character. Should an 
unciilized ſon of nature be introduced 
into our European circles, he would, at 
firſt, conclude that humanity and bene, 
volence had there fixed their abode. But, 
as ſoon as he was informed that all this 
was but ſcenery and ſtage effect, he would 
be uncertain whether moſt to admire the 
ſkill with which the repreſentation was 
conducted, or to deteſt the duplicity which 
eould ſo completely aſſume the appear- 
_  ance'of qualities, of which the * | 
wanting *. e bas 
„ 5 ; 2, I : By 
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By theſe different diene of the orie 
ginal rights of man above mentioned, ſo- 
ciety is redueed to its preſent unhappy 
condition, in which the Hobbefian ſtate | 
of nature appears in the midſt of civilifa- 
ion and refinement. The intereſts, | the 
purſuits, and the paſſions of men conſtant- 


ly acting in oppoſition, inſpire, in the 


midſt of unceaſing competition, unremit 
ting caution and ſolicitous jealouſy. The 
ſpecious maſk of civility and complaiſance 
is often aſſumed to conceal the moſt hoſ- 
tile deſigns. , The language of nature is 
unknown, and the warm expreſſions of 
affection either fall to the ground deſtitute 
of, all meaning, or are perverted to con- 
vey an ironical conception of | contempt 
and diſlike .. *ox 
4 | How 
* Fugere pudor, verumque fideſque; 
In-quorum ſubiere locum, fraudeſque, dolique, 
_ et vis, et amor ſceleratus habendi, 
Ovip. Metam. I. 1. v. 130. 


2 
How different would be the face of ſo. 
ciety, if the juſt equality of mankind were 
duly conſidered, and the inherent rights 
of human nature reſpected as they ought! 
But this conſummation, devoutly to be 
wiſhed, will only take place, when men 
ſhall believe and practiſe Chriſtianity, and 
do the will of their Mt os Father on earth, | 
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The Dutits of theſe who are _ in the 


inferior Stations of Life, or endowed with © 
Ou. Chace _ FEVER. | 


IF the 2iftribution of abilities iRuſtrated 
in the firſt Book *, and a diver ty of 
ranks in ſociety, be beſt calculated to pro- 
mote the happineſs, not only of the ſocial 
body in general, but of every individual 
that compoſes it, how iniquitous and un- 
reaſonable is it to oppoſe this plan, and to 
complain of its arrangement, becauſe it 
coincides not with the ſuggeſtions of am- 
bition and caprice? When men deſpiſe 
58 talents and chat rank in life which 
divine 
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divine providence has allotted them, and 
alpire at others for which they were ne- 

ver deſigned by nature, they aim at ſub- 
verting that equality of obligation which 
aſſigns particular duties to particular abi- 
lities and. ſituations, and requires them 
to be anſwered by others of a different 
order, For, if every man is at liberty to 
| deſert tlie poſt aſſigned him, and to in- 
vade another's province, how ſhall the in- 
ferior ſtations be filled, which are not leſs 
neceſſary to the general welfare than the 
more eminent ? If, in the circumſtances 
in which any given number of men can 
de placed, there be unavoidable hardſhips 
and inconveniences, why ſhould theſe ra- 
ther be ſupported by ſuch as Have never | 
been accuſtomed to them, and are there. 
| fore totally unqualified for their duties, 
khan by thoſe whom birth, education, and 
habit, have beſt adapted to ſuch ſituations ? 
IND ee 
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Yet, unleſs theſe inconveniences be en- 
dured, theſe'difficulties encountered by 
ſome, the ſtations in queſtion muſt be de- 
ſerted, and a void left i in the order of ſo- 


ciety equally ene to om and to 
| private intereſt. 


: Still. A of their ſituation, 
and eagerly aſpire to others more exalt- 
. ed! But, is there any real foundation for 
this diſcontent, for this reſtleſs deſire of 
change? Is it, as people pretend, that 
their preſent condition is more painful, 
more adverſe to virtue, more inauſpicious 
to the developement and exerciſe of their 
powers, than thoſe which they ſo fondly 
5 deſire 2 Or is it: that men are better ac - 
qua inted with the difficulties and tempta- 
tions of their preſent ſituation, than with 
thoſe of any other, have fondly magni- 
tied their own abilities, and ignorantly 
* | pulaced 
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placed all excellence in the diſcharge of 
the duties of ſuperior ſtations ? If we ex- 
amine the caſe with impartial attention; 
we ſhall find no reaſon to heſitate in de- 
termining the queſtion. 

Men readily grant the complaints of 
thoſe who are placed above them to be 
ill founded, and aſcribe their diſſatisfac- 
tion to their folly. They haſtily preſume 
that, if they were fixed in their ſituation; 
they would eaſily ſur mount its difficulties, 

reſiſt its temptations, and fully diſcharge | 

its duties. Their inferiors pronounce the 
ſame judgment with regard to them and 
their, circumſtances ; and, if they envy; 
they are envied in their turn. A convin- 
cing proof this, that, in every condition, 
there are advantages as well as difficuls 
ties; that, though none is exempted from 
inconvenience, none is abſolutely inſup. 
55 B b portable; 


portable; and that diſcontent. with a pre- 
ſent ſtation, and impatient deſire of. a 


higher, proceed from miſtaken notions of 
both. | 


I 2 that it may be conſidered that f 
am, at preſent, ſpeaking only of the dif- 
ferent ranks and ſituations of human ſo- 
ciety, as they are diverſified for the com- 
mon happineſs, of ma kind; and not of 
thoſe ſingular conditions of diſtreſs and 
miſery, which fall to the lot of individuals, 
In theſe, patience and fortitude may be 
recommended. as duties and as conſola- 


tions; but contentment can hardly be re- 


Fx 


| But, in ſurveying the different Nations | 
of life, although men grant that there are 
difficulties and hardſhips i in all of them, | 
| they Rill believe that theſe diminiſh, in 


proportion | 


© | 
* ; . * ö 
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proportion to the degree of 4 1 4 | 
and fall, with the greateſt weight, on 
thoſe who occupy the loweſt places. They 
fondly imagine, that, if they could aſcend 
to a conſiderable height, they ſhould there | 
find ſome agreeable ſpot, where, unmol- 
leſted and compoſed, they might ſurvey 
the ſteep which they had climed, and en- 

joy the delightful proſpect opened around 
them. - But, they rgfle& not on the difli- 
culty of the aſcent, on the giddineſs of 
the ſituation, or, if they ſhould chance to 

flip, on the ſeverity of the fall. The preſ. 
| ſure of corporeal wants, the burden of 
daily labour, and the humiliation of con- 
tempt, conſtitute the primary pains of a 
poor and ignoble condition, It is further 
deprived of the enjoyments which reſult 


from the cultivation of reaſon, and of the - 


other nobler faculties of the ſoul, and is 
| conſtrained to toil amidſt the darkneſs of 


Ignorance, 


. * 4 
— 4 
1 
1 >. = — A wh 


ignorance. If thoſe, to whoſe ſhare i 


falls, feel for the miſeries of others, they 
are deſtitute of the means of relieving 


them, and mult ſuffer the pangs of com: 


paſſion, without the divine ſatisfaction of 
benificence. Preſſed with their own dir 
ſtrelſes, feeling for thoſe in ſimilar, or in 


ſtill more afflicting circumſtances, and 


obſerving the ſuperfluity. of the ſons of 
fortune, they are apt to en their proſ, 


perity, to murmur at the Divine diſpen- 


fations, and to practice violence or fraud: 
in order to obtain what their ſituation . 


denied them, ; 


— = 


"They conſider. not, 2 that * 
pleaſures of life depend not ſo much on 
the externals of condition as on. the dif. 
poſitions of the poſſeſſor; ; that what ſeems 
calculated to ſatisfy, and to limit, deſire 
ſerves often to inflame and extend it; tha 

| the 


4 WP d] : 
the enjoyments which are in men's power | 
are not thoſe which they really taſte; and * 
that to with-and to purſue is the unceaſing 
employment of man upon earth. He who 


aſcends a mountain, and beholds the view 
pnfolding around him, is fired with great - 
er curioſſey to reach the ſummit, whence 
the utmoſt bounds of the proſpect can be 
deſcried. In like manner, no moderate 
exaltation in the ſcale of ſociety can fatiſ- 
fy men, whoſe ambition is kindled, and 
whoſe actrity engaged. Every ſtep be · 
comes only a help to riſe higher; and de- 
| fire continues importunate even after its 


objects are all exhauſted, Alexander is 
the true emblem of ambition, which is 


reſtleſs while any thing remains above it; 
and, when it has reached the ſummit of 


its defires, Weeps that the progres: is fts 
ann 


\ 
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Ye who en«y fortune and rank. not ſe 
much for the ſeuſual pleaſures, or tlie in- 
dulgences of vanity a: d pride which they 
afford. as (or the ſublime and elegant en- 

. joyments which they ſeem to offer, in the 
improvement of knowledge, the cultiva- 
tion of genius, and the exercile of the 
noblett virtues of human nature —ſay if 
the engagements of public buſineſs, the 
contentions of ambition, the interruptions 
of company, the endleſs exactions of ce- 
remony, the allurements of pleaſure, can 
afford much leiſure for the improvement 
of the mind, and the cultivation of ele- 
gant ſtudies; or that, when the reputa- 
tion of wiſdom, of learning, or of wit, is 
acquired without judgment, application, 
or parts, and flattery amply Tupplies every 
deficiency, there is any incitement to ſuch 
noble and pleaſing purſuits? In a low and 
indigent ſtation, are there greater temp- 


tations . 


tations to diſeontent and enyy, than when 
ſucceſs inflames ambition, and ambition 


ſpurns every inferior degree? Are the 
motives ſtronger to cultivate honeſty, and g - 
to obſerve the dictates of juſlice, when 
the ſeverity of puniſhment hangs over the | 
head of the offender, than when conceal. : 
ment is promiled by intereſt, inquiry re- 
moved by intrigue, or impunity ſecured. 
by power? Is there leſs ſympathy with the 
diſtreſs, or leſs fincere j joy on the proſpe- 
rity, of others, when men are reminded. 
of their lufferings by the experience of 
their own, and depend for ſubſiſtence on 
their bounty and good opinion—than 
when luxury. removes even the aſpect of 
want, and opulence ſecures independence? 
1s there leſs piety and devotion, leſs reve- 
rence for God, when men literally im- 
plore him for daily bread, and depend for 
its is ſupply on the continuance of health, 
and 


4 


add on the fertility of the ſcaſons, than . 
when, having much goods laid up for many 

gears, they eat, drink, and are merry *, 
and the immoderate draughts of plenty 
render 'them ene e | of the bountiful 
hand that beſtows it? | 


— 5 all, 'that the advanta- 
ges of cultivation and virwe are fully im- 
proved by thoſe in the higher ſtations, in 
what do thefe exceed the fame advanta- | 
ges of the inferior, ſo as to render them 

objects of envy, or cauſes of diſconrent ? 
Has not every member of Chriſtian ſocie- 
ty ſufficient opportunity of acquiring the 
fablimeft and moſt uſeful branches of hu- 
man knowledge—the origin, the duties, 
and the deſtination of man—the relation 
in which he ſtands to his Creator and to 

= fellow e divine nature and 

5 perfection 
-  * Luke, xii. 19. 
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perfeQions—the gracious lon of ſalvation 
the Deity has publiſhed to guilty mortals 


by the mouth of his own Son, and by his 
inſpired Apoſtles—the glorious proſpects 
opened to his penitent and amended chil. . 
dren beyond the grave, and the gracious 


means he hath inſtituted for their perfec- 
tion and felicity ? Do not the heavens, 
the ocean, and the earth, unfold theit 
magnificent and numberleſs beauties to 


the eye of the peaſant, as well as to that 
of the monarch ; nay, do they not diſcloſe 


to the former many raviſhing ſcenes, which 


the latter can ſeldom behold? Are not 
many even of the moſt ſtriking and ad- 


mirable diſplays of art, which riches have 


produced; and continue to ſupport, equal. |; 


ly enjoyed by the meaneſt paſſenger, as 
by the proprietor himſelf? It is a groſs 


miſtake to ſuppoſe that to provide for one's - 
family, by afſiduous and honeſt kbour, i is 


Ce 1 leſs 


\ 
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lels f Merdenioc than to ſupply the poor 
out of an opulent fortune; that patience 
is leſs commendable than generoſity, TC» 
ſignation than munificence, meekneſs than 
moderation, contentment than condeſcen- 
lion; that ſociety 1 is leſs benefited by be- 
ing furniſhed-with the neceſſarics of life 
than by being adorned with the refine- 
ments of art, and by the productions of 
genius; that the public welfare 1s leſs pro- 
moted by dutiful ſubmiſſion to lawful au- 

- - thority, by an inoffenſive, regular, and 
ferviceable, conduct, than by the enaQtion 
ol ſalutary laws, by the judgment and pu- 

; niſhment of offenders, and by a zealous 
and difinterelted diſcharge of public truſt. 

5 God accepts no leſs the artleſs devotion ö 
of the grateful, though. uninſtructed , heart, 
ban the copious and ſwelling, praiſes of 
the enlightened. underſtanding. The coar- 
- fer and. brawny muſcles are as neceſſary 
os 5 


029 


to the fon of the body, as the or· 
| gans of the moſt delicate texture! W 
2 thus evident fi: real _ 
and virtue are not limited to any ſtation, 
but are equally open to all. If there is 
any exception to this concluſion, it muſt 
be in favour of the middling ſpheres of 
life—in which neither power and opu- 


lence tempt to oppreſſion and diſſolute- | 


neſs of manners, nor poverty and i igno- 
rance lead to fraud and violence in 


which neither pride hardens the ſoul, nor 9 


ſervility debaſes it—in which the belt en- 
joyments of life are offered, and its 8 
el enticements to corruption. 8 


"Peak all that has been fa on this | 
ſubject, i it clearly appears, that as it is the 
duty, it is equally the intereſt, of all who | 


are Placed in the inferior ranks of life to 
N diſcharge 0 


4 


tw" 


: diſcharge with diligence and aſſiduity the 
| kumble oſſices of their ſtation, to culti- 
vate contentment with their lot, and to 


ſuppreſs the emotions of envy wenn 


_ who are more exalted. 


7 


It may indeed be ie hint the de- 
fire of riling is one of the moſt powerful 
motives to the honeſt and active diſcharge 
of every ſocial duty, that one great point of 
equality among men conſiſts i in the oppor- 


runity which all ought to enjoy of exerci- 


ſing their uſeful or elegant abilities, and 
that, if every one is to reſt ſatisfied with the 


condition in which his birth or his eir- 


cumſtances have placed him, exertion 
muſt be diſcouraged, and the general wel- 
| fare be deprived of the benefit which re- 


ſults from honeſt and generous ambition. 


We have, moreover, ſhown above, that 


frequent exchange of ranks and con- 
ditions 
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| ditions ſeems to compofe a part of the-dl- 
vine adminiſtration of human affairs. If 
thoſe, therefore, whoſe fituation is at pr 
ſent ignoble and deprefled, are to conſi- 

der it as a duty never to aſpire higher, 
one of the ſtrongeſt checks is removed 
from pride, namely, the uncertainty of its 
elevation, while dejection and poverty are 
deprived of one of their moſt powerful 
conſolations the eee "wor more 
redes ee FIH | ; 
mY OY however, to be Cl 6: 
that the doctrine above inculcated tends 

not to preclude laudable ambition and in- 

duſtry, but only to ſuppreſs, on the one | 
hand, diſcontent, avarice, and envy, and 
to remove every pretext for indulging 
theſe paſſions under the ſpecious colour. 
ings of more elevated and generous mo- 
tiyes; and, on the other, to comfort and 
: ſtrengthen 


(2 


c krengthen thoſe a are apt to view their 
inferior ſtations. with an undiſcerning eye, 
which bebolds affliction where happineſs | 
may be found, and. degradation where 

true dignity may teſide. Nay, if our li- 
mits admitted of it, it might eaſily be 
ſhown,, that the faithful diſcharge of the 
duties of an inferior ſtation, and that con- 
tented and chearful.mind which partakes 
of its greateſt enjoyments, are the ſureſt 
and ſafeſt means of advancement. I ſhall 
ſatisfy myſelf, however, with pointing out, 
in the following Chapter, ſome important 
cautions. with reſpeQ to the i me 
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Cautions to be obſerved in the purſuit of a 
| higher and more flouriſhing Condition. = 


I. FE HE defire of improving one's cir- 
1  cumſtances ought never to lead 
to encroachment on the rights of others, 
whether natural or acquired. By the vio- 
lation of the former, the fundamental 
principles of ſociety are ſubverted; and 
by that of the latter, the order neceſſary 
to its exiſtence is deſtroyed. Whoever, 
therefore, pretends to maintain any of the 
natural rights of man, by overturning that 
ſubordination and juſt order which is the 

ſoul and the life of ſociety, defeats the 
very purpoſe -which he has in view, and 
Tn. exhibits 
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exhibits either egregious folly or egregi- 


ous - wickedneſs. In either caſe, he be- 
comes a dangerous enemy to the public 


| Intereſt, who is to be reſtrained and pun- 


iſhed, to prevent him both from injuring - 


others by his practice, and corrupting 


them by his example. . Such, however, is 


the intemperance of human paſſions, even 


| thoſe of the moſt generous kind, when 


they are ſtrongly excited, that the ardour 
of liberty, and indignation at oppreſſion, 
often hurry men to purſue a conduct di- 


rectly repugnant to the principles of equi- 


ty and benificence which. they profeſs— 
to oppreſs others when they are contend- 
ing for freedom; to be moſt iniquitous 


in defence of juſtice; and, with a view 


to promote the welfare of ſociety, to over- 


turn its foundations. Let the times in 
which we live declare, in _ ap | 


_ truth of this affertion. | 
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II. The duties of the ſtation, which 
people already occupy, ought to limit 
their endeavours after advancement. The 
co-operation of every individual for the 
public good, muſt firſt diſplay its energy 
in the ſphere in which he moves, and be 
thence tranſmitted to the other parts of 
the ſocial body. By neglecting the du - 
ties of his preſent, ſtation, a perſon with- 
holds the portion he is appointed to con- 
tribute to the general welfare, and, by 
encroaching on the province of others, 


may clog their exertion and fruſtrate their 1 


utility. To arrive at a more agreeable or 
more honourable ſtation, the faithful diſ- 
charge of the duties of a preſent one ought 
always to be the firſt means employed. 
When theſe. are fulfilled, every fair and 
honeſt exertion is not only lawful, but even 
highly laudable, as the greateſt activity of 
the parts then advances more effectually tage 
; Da proſperity 
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proſperity of the whole. By embracing 
the opportunities which occur, and by 

exerciſing the talents with which men are 


endowed, they manifeſt their gratitude to 


Providence, and they i improve its _— to 
* bee ee ; 


II. The duties of any ſtation to which 
men aſpire, and their own ability to diſ- 
charge them, ought to be conſidered be- 
fore they attempt to obtain it. For, to 
occupy a ſtation for which one has no 
capacity, or with the duties of which he 
is totally unacquainted, is both to expoſe 
| his own folly, and to injure ſociety, by 

detraying a truſt which is committed t 
| him. Hence, it is of the utmoſt conſe 
quenee to acquire a complete knowledge 

of our own talents and qualities, which 
the generality of mankind are fo apt to 
- magnify, both to their own diſgrace, and 
TEND 4 . | te 


1 
to the detriment of others. Inability. to 
diſcharge the duties of any ſtation, reſult- 
ing whether from narrowneſs of under- 
ſtanding, from unhappineſs of temper, or 
from infirmity of body, ſhould be deem- 
ed an expreſs declaration of the Divine 
will againſt the acquirement of it, and, of 
conſequence, a boundary not to be paſled, 


IV. Men's exertions to improve their 
condition ſhould be influenced by the con- 
ſideration of the enlargement, or the con- 
traction, of their utility. F rom the light 
in which every man appears as a member 
of human ſociety, to whoſe benefit he is 
bound to contribute in the moſt ample 
manner poſſible, it is plain that it can ne- 
ver be lawful for any one to change his 
preſent ſituation for another, in which his 
utility muſt be impaired. This is to pre- 
fer private to public. intereſt, to pervert 
bright the 


( is ) 
the quality GA member, to demand more 
than is compenſated, and to loſe all that 


dignity and real enjoyment which reſult 
from the molt extenſive beneficence. wa 


If, in the ſtation defired, men may be 
equally uſeful, as in that which they oc- 
cupy, private intereſt may be allowed its 
full force K. _— _ men. 5 
private and publie conſideration happily 
unites in ſtimulating to the purſuit of it, 
and every generous - heart will viſh and 
WO the ſucceſs. tee 


: Wha: the 8 of at the duties 
of a preſent ſtation, the talents requiſite 
for a higher, and the more extenſive uti - 
lity, are the limits within which men 
ought to confine their exertions for the 
. of their | circumſtances. 

Thus, 


3 


20 


Thus, juſtice, diligence, ability, and pus 
blic ſpirit, ſhould be the conſtant atten- 


dants inthe path of advancement, and the 
chief forwarders of the-progreſs.  * 
But, how little are theſe conſiderations 
regarded! When intereſt or pleaſure are 


conſtituted the ſole ſprings of action, every 


duty that has no tendency to advance 


their ends is negleRed, and offices, inſti- 
tuted for the benefit of mankind, are 


ſhametully perverted to their prejudice. 
When the project is formed of riſing to 


preferment without regard to merit, birth, 
Intereſt, or party- attachments, are the on- 


ly valid grounds of pretenſion. To the 


molt ſelfiſn conſiderations the moſt - im- 


portant intereſts of ſociety are ſacrificed. 
Before children can diſcover either incli- 


nation or capacity, offices are deſigned for 
them, and kept conſtantly in view; nor 
41 were 


ken 
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were this to be cenſured, if proper care 
were taken to give them a ſuitable edu · 
cation, and their | deſtination changed, 
when their temper and talents were per · 


ceived to be incompatible with it. But 


thefe things are ſeldom: much conſidered. 
Whatever be the genius or improvements 
of the perſon in queſtion, he muſt move 
in the particular ſphere which has been 
choſen for him. The public welfare is 
treated as a chimera, which it is the buſt- 
neſs of a man well ſkilled in the ways of 


the world to uſe as a colour to varniſh the 
| moſt intereſted deſigns, but which none, 
but an enthuſiaſtic or vulgar mind, can 


think of adopting as a real object of pur- 


ſuit. When the public welfare, however, 


is obſtructed, private happineſs cannot 


long be enjoyed. For, as one chief cauſe 


of the diſorder and corruption, which ſo 


often ny waſte civil ſociety, is the little 


attention 


attention which is ſhown to adapt men's 
condition to their abilities and tempers; 
ſo the miſery of individuals frequently 
ſprings from the ſame ſource. Men mov- 
ing in a ſphere for which they were never 
deſigned by nature, ſoon grow difguſted 
- vith their lot, and, finding the duties of 
their ſtation irkſome and oppreflive, eltler 
neglect them altogether, to their own ir- 
retrievable diſgrace, or continue to dif. | 
charge them, in fuch a manner as is e- 
qually painful to themſelves, and detti- 
mental to others. Thus, Divine Provi« 
dence takes vengeance on mankind for 
infringing its appointments, by allowing 
them to be bewildered in their errors, 
and the victims of their own infatuation. 
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The. Duties of | thoſe placed in the higher 
; Ranks of Life, and e: with di- 
- Aingujbed Abilities. 


| Fs 1 een ae 
- ; Ton not to conſider himſelf as greatly 
RPA to the reſt of his ſpecies, when 
| every one of thoſe who ſurround him pre- 
pleaſure and ſervice, are the only objects 
which occupy himſelf, and ought. to oc- 
 cupy every other; when every one ap- 
plauds, with ſervile adulation, his moſt 
inſignificant ſayings, and moſt ridiculous 
actions, and adores him as the ſource of 
wiſdom, and the centre of power. When 


3 


( 3 

a perſon has ſo many occaſions of bez 
holding his fellow men in a contemptible 
light, it muſt require angelic moderation 
to abſtain from treating them-according- 
ly; to neglect thoſe advantages which his 
circumſtances and their ſervility put into 
his hands for gratifying his own paſſions 
and caprice, at the expence of their moſt 
valuable intereſts, 7 

When, therefore, I conſider this ſtate 
of things, far from being ſurpriſed at the 
pride, and impatience of contradiction, 
Which often characteriſe the higher ranks 
of life, or any ſpecies of diſtinction and 
eminence, I am more diſpoſed to admire 
the condeſcenſion and humanity which 
they ſo frequently exhibit. For, theſe 
vices, though more obſervable in the 
higher ſpheres, becauſe they are diſplayed 
in a more conſpicuous point of view, are 

. E e 8 
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by no means confined to theſe, but per- 
vade every rank, every ſituation and pro- 
feſſion of life. Hardly any attainments 
ſo low, any circumſtances ſo circumſcrib- 
ed, as not to afford ſcope for ſelf-ſufficien- 
cy and oftentation. Who will not ſeem 
great, if he is as highly exalted as his ideas | 
of greatneſs reach, and compares himſelf 
only with his inferiors ; if he eſtimates 
his own knowledge by another's igno- 
Trance, his own wiſdom by another's folly, 
his own power by another's impotence, 
his own wealth by another's poverty, his 
own virtue by another's depravity? On 


hat other foundation, than on this par- 


tial mode of compariſon, are built the 
pride and arrogance of even the moſt ex- 
alted of mankind? But, if we abandon 
this magical glaſs, which transforms the 
cottage into a palace, and the infant into 
3 man, and contemplate objects in the 

| Ee true 
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true light of nature, we ſhall find, that 
the great diſpute only is who ſhall be 
eſteemed the leaſt ignorant, the leaſt fool · 
iſn, the leaſt weak, the leaſt indigent, the 
leaſt corrupted; that pride and inſolence, 
which ſubvert the parity of obligation 
ſubſiſting among all, ſhould be baniſhed 
from every human breaſt, and that thoſe 
who move in the higheſt and moſt illuſ- 
trious ſpheres, having the beſt opportuni- 
ties of enlarging their minds, ought to 
regulate their opinions by their own 
knowledge, not by the ignorance of their 
inferiors, to acquire real dignity, by di- 
veſting themſelves of paſſions, which are 
born of ignorance, and nouriſhed by de- 
luſion ; and, by moderation, equity, affa- 
bility, and condeſcenſion, to conciliate 
benevolence, enſure reſpect, make the 
rays of virtue eelipſe the ſplendours of 
fortune, and eſtabliſh a throne which ſhe 

neither can erect nor overturn. 


Would 
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Would men, diveſting themſelves, for 
a moment, of the prejudices which birth, 
ä education, or luxurious habits, have fixed 
in their minds, ſurvey, with the eye of 
| reaſon, the conſtruction of ſociety, the 
principles on which it reſts, and the ends 
which it purſues, and then contemplate 
the nature and | perfections of the univer- 
ſal parent —what a different light would 
be thrown on their condition and cir- 


cumſtances, and how different a proſpect _ 


be diſcloſed to them, from that which 
they have been accuſtomed to behold 
through the miſts of ignorance, or the 
twilight of ſelf-deception! Would it be 
poſſible for them to ſuppoſe that the Deity 
| laviſhes his bounty on individuals capri- 
ciouſly elected, merely for their pleaſure 
and profit, and not with any view to the 
univerſal benefit; that he has beſtowed 
on one authority and power, in order that 
| £4 he 
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he may encroach on the liberties, invade 
the properties, and overawe the conſcien- | 


cees of his brethren, and not that he may 


”- protect innocence, reſtrain oppreſſion, and 
maintain inviolate the intereſts of juſtice, 


of religion, and of truth; that, on an- 


other, he has conferred wealth and ſuper» 
fluity, only to furniſh him with the means 
of indulging in luxury, or of wallowing 
in intemperance, and not to open to him 
a treaſure for the ſupply of indigence, the 
relief of diſtreſs, the encouragement of 
induſtry, and the reward of merit; that 
he has adorned a third with ſagacity and 
genius, that he may find an agreeable 
_ amuſement for himſelf, gratify his paſſion 
for admiration, miſlead the judgments, 
and corrupt the hearts of his fellow men, 
not that he may enlighten, and improve, 
and lead them to happineſs, through the 
mw of virtue? Can any man of a ſound 


mind, 


+ 

mind, who allows himſelf a moment's re- 
flection, impute ſuch a ſcheme to, infinite 
goodneſs and wiſdom, or conſider it in 
any other light than in that of the moſt 
atrocious rebellion againſt the Divine go- 
vernment?— A perſon, raiſed to a high 
office, placed in exalted rank, or adorned 
by diſtinguiſhed abilities, is eſtabliſhed on 

an eminence that his views of the general 
good may be more extenſive and correct, 
and that he may apply, to its advance- 
ment, the powers he poſſeſſes with the 
greater advantage and ſueceſs. As on an 
eminence, therefore, the eye is diverted 
from proximate to remoter objects; ſo, in 
an exalted ſtation, the narrow concerns of 
ſelf ſnould be leſs regarded than the grand 
- and magnificent, range which the public 
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ah dort this view of his diminiſh 
in the ſmalleſt degree, the advantages re- 
85 . 
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folting from eminent rank, fortune, or 
abilities; on the contrary, it greatly en- 
hances them. For, if we exclude the op- 
portunities which theſe afford of widely 
diffuſing beneficent influence, and, with 
the imitation of the divine perfections, of 
tharing in fome meaſare the divine feli- 
| city; what elſe remains but the meaneſt 
gratifications of human nature, but an 
augmentation of miſery with an augmen · 
tation of vice, and a total degradation of 
all that diſtinguiſhes man from the brutes? 
It the rich enjoy not the pleaſure of mu- 
nificence, of clothing the naked, of feed- 
ing the hungry, of ſupporting the falling 
family, of rearing the orphan, of ſweeten- 
ing the cup of ſhame faced uncomplain- 
ing poverty, without ruffling the veil that 
hides her from public view; if the power- 
| ful are denied the ſatisfaction of protect 
ing innocence, of reſtraining oppreſlion, 
$7 ”— | 64> of 
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of drawing modeſt merit from its retire- 
ment, and, by the juſt reward of honour, 
of rendering it conſpicuous and exempla- 
ry, of deſending ſubſtantial virtue againſt 
faction and intrigue, and of promoting 

the public good by noble and uſeful un- 
dertakings; if the wiſe, the ingenious, 
and the learned, are denied the enjoyment 
of comforting affliction, of inſtructing ig- 
norance, of directing perplexity, of cor - 
recting prejudice, and of reclaiming vice; 
what remains but the more copious in- 
dulgence of ſenſuality but the gratifica- 
tions of the moſt ruthleſs paſſions that 
convulſe the breaſt which they occupy— 
and the indulgence of the moſt contemp- 
tible, though frequently the moſt perni- 
cious, vanity, diſplayed by attempting to 
ſubvert the grand principles of morality, 


and to poiſon the divine conſolations of 


religion? Is there in theſe any thing which 
* | 8 
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a man of Judgment would value, deſire, 
and purſue, as. primary objects? Were 
| ſuch a perſon informed, on his firſt ſetting 
out in life, that ſuch would be all the en- 
joyment he ſhould reap from the fondeſt 
objects of his purſuit—would he conſider 

the purchaſe as a ſufficient recompenſe 
for his toi] and anxiety, his frequent mor- 
tifications, and aſſiduous ſtudy? I aſſert 
not that the man, who devotes wholly to 
ſelfiſh purpoſes the advantages he poſſeſſes, 
has no pleaſure, no enjoyment. The ſen- 
ſualiſt, the miſer, the vain, the ambitious, 
the proud, have each their particular gra- 
_ tifications. _ But theſe gratifications are 
unmanly and baſe, and fall infinitely ſhort 
of the delights of a faithful diſcharge of 
duty, and of the ſublime enjoyments of 
beneficence. Nor can it be alledged that 
enjoyments being matters of taſte, it is 
impoſſible to aſcertain their comparative 
| „„ values; 
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values; becauſe every man will be partial 
to his own, and, while the generous ex- 
tol the joys of beneficence, the ſelfiſh will 
ever find their, happineſs in thoſe which 
center in themſelves. For, in order to 
compare the different ſources of felicity, 
it ĩs neceſſary to taſte them ; and this can 
Þ only be done by men of an exalted and 
capacious ſoul, who can reliſh in the high- 
eſt degree both the pleaſures which attach 
to ſelf, and thoſe which reſult from bene- 
volence. By feeding the hungry, does any 
man ſpoil his own appetite? By relieving 
the diſtreſſed, does he diminiſh his own 
reliſh of eaſy circumſtances ? By main- 
taining. peace and order in ſociety, does 
be contract his imagination, or diminiſh 
its powers! By comforting the afflicted, 
by inſtructing the ignorant, or by advi- 
ſing the perplexed, does he render his 
enen leſs clear, his judgment leſs | 
ſolid, | 


ca) 


ſolid, or his memory leſs tenacious ? On 
the other hand, it is certain that a con- 
tracted ſelfiſhneſs weakens and extinguiſh- 
es the benevolent affections, and excludes 
the pleaſures they confer. The man' who 
| ſeeks in wealth only the means of indulg- 
ing his ſenſuality, and promoting his con- 
venience, who aſpires at power, only to 
gratify his pride and ambition, or who 
purſues knowledge only for his own a- 
muſement or vanity - ſuch a man can have 
but little reliſh of the joys that ſpring up 
and flouriſh in a ſocial and benevolent 
heart . — | 
What is it that, in all the actions, and 
all the characters, whether preſented > 
. * recorded in hiſtory, or 
ee | 
* Hence Ariſtotle very juſtly aſſerts, in ſe- 


ven plates of his Ethical writings, that the 
good man is the only proper judge of happineſs. 
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bath, * not of the nn, the vil- 
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figured by imaging ginarion, excites admira-. 
tion, and engages eſteem?” Is t merely 


extent of capacity, ſuperiority of-ſtation, 
or largeneſs of fortune; or is it liberality 
of ſentiment, and kindneſs of heart ? Place 
the faithful friend, the affectionate parent, 
the indulgent maſter, the generous patron, 


the incorrupt mapiſtrate, the genuine pa- 
triot, in the moſt diſadvantageous circum» 
{ances ; let him be ſunk in poverty, over- 


whelmed with diſgrace, tortured with pain, 
he will ſtill preſerve his dignity; and com- 
mand our reſpect! Nay, the leſs he en- 


joys of the advantages, and the more he 
ſuffers of the evils, of life, the more glo- 


rious will he appear! But no favourable 


concurrence of cireumſtances, neither the 
gifts of nature, the accompliſhments of 


art, nor the ſplendours of fortune will 
ever be able to bribe our eſteem in be- 


lain, 
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lain, or che tyrant, but even of the unſo- 
cial ſolitary mortal, Who, though he of- 

fers no poſitive injury to his ſpecies, et 
with holds his endeavours for their hap- 
pineſs ! Nay, if ſuch a ſuppoſition be not 
impious, remove goodneſs from all the o- 
ther divine- attributes, and ſuppoſe the 
Supreme Being unconcerned for the hap · 
pineſs of his creation, and ſay whether 
his nature would then appear as amiable, 
adorable, and tranſcendenily excellent, as 
mit now appears to every reflecting mind, 
And if goodneſs conſtitute the ſypreme 
plory of the divine nature, that which 
gives to every other perfection its true 
beauty aud light, and completes the real 
character of Deity— is it poſſible that any 
human excellence or advantage ſhould 
compenſate for the abſence of this 5 
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If the true excellence of human nature, 
thus, conſiſts in benignity, if this neceſſa - 
rily attracts the regard of the ſelfiſh them- 
ſelves, how comes it to paſs that ſo many, 
who have the nobleſt opportunities of gra- 
_ tifying a diſpoſition ſo beatific- and glori- 


ous, can be reconciled to a contrary con- 


duct to ſenſuality, oppreſſion, and per- 
| verſion of the fineſt abilities? The weak- 
neſs, the blindneſs, and the corruption of 
human nature, are the only fatisfaQory 
cauſes that can be alledged,. 
4 But, even in actions the moſt apparent- 
Ip ſelfiſh and groveling, a diſcerning eye | 
will be able to diſcover ſome faint gleams 
of generoſity which illumine and recom- 
mend them. Senſuality is ' clothed with 
the ſpecious colouring of ſociality, of plea- 
ſure communicated as well as received, 
ol jocularity and mirth, of freedom, and 
1 1 contempt 
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- contempt. of ſervile reſtraint,  Oppreſiion 
and tyranny. are preſented to the mind 
under the appearance of dignity, of a high 
ſenſe of honour, a noble ambition, attach - 
ment to party, nay, even of a love of juſ- 
tice. Without theſe fictitious images, the 
ſenſualiſt would appear to bimſelf as the 
moſt contemptible, and the oppreſſor as 
the moſt jolionee: of e Ust 
N by ee e, e e IE fs 
But, ha 8 ee. in a, mat- 
ter where a moment's feeling is more de- 
ciſive than an age of reaſoning ? Had you 
ever a faithful friend, into whoſe, boſom 
you poured all the ſecrets of your heart 
a parent, whoſe burden of years you li h- 
tened, whoſe tottering limbs you ſupport- 
ed—a child, whoſe, afſiduous duty, whoſe 
budding virtues, ſweetened. all Jour cares 
of the preſent, and brightened all your 
hopes of the future did ever the ſympa- 
Bo, | .- thetic 


C 


. thetic guſh art. in your eye at the ſight 
aof miſery did ever your hands ſtretch 


forth the unexpected relief, and diſpel the 
_ gloom that bangs on the brow of woe, as 
the ſun, burſting through the clouds, re- 
. Dews the face of nature - did you ever 


diſcharge an important truſt with dignity, 


_  diſintereſtedneſs, and honour, and ſpread 


peace and joy among your fellow men, 


while the ear when it heard you bleſſed you, 


and the eye ben it Jaw you gave witne/*5 


70 you *—-ſay what, delight theſe recollec- 


tions afford—would you exchange them 
| Ton 0 life-time of the moſt "ſued ſenſua- 
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but in expanſion, and benignity of ſoul 
that the former are only means of pro- 
moting the purpoſes of the latter, and 
| Ggns that their poſſeſſors are particularly 
called, by. Divine appointment, to gens - 
rous and elevated action; that one, who 
poſſeſſes all theſe advantages, may be more 
contemptible than thoſe, who; though de- 
void of them, have the heart which could 
apply them to their proper ends; and thut 
one firm purpoſe of doing good will adorn 
a character more than the aeuteſt under- 
ſtanding; the moſt opulent fostune, or the 
moſt exalted rank, unaccompanied with a 
virtuous diſpoſition. Hence, to be filled 
with pride and contempt of thoſe below 
us, on account of our talents, or external 
circumſtances, without any regard to the 
right application of them, is both to act 
unjuſtly, by acting inconfiltently with the 
character of members of the community, 
eb 5 W and 


move, to deſcend to the moſt 
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isa uſurping dhe richte which belong to 
- it alone, and ti overturn the bafis- oft 


which-true ſuperiority muſt ever reſt. It 
isto content ourſelves with the ſhadow, 
Without the fubſtance, of greatneſs ;' and, 
while God and men' unite in calling us to 


a pre- eminence arid happiueſs which nei- 


mer time, nor fortune: nor death cu 0 re. 


tible of all conditions, by perverting the 
moſt ſplendid powers, and the richeſt op- 


'of wilery while celeſtial felicity'coitts'0g 
—to change 4 fertile field into u baren 


| heath=to dwell in a dungeon while we 


may walk in the molt reſplendent day. 
In a word, it is the duty of thoſe who-aro 
raiſed to the higher at Hfe, 
leſſed ofthe gilt of fre, dFendowed 


purſue | 
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Ration, or diſtingui 
ſeſſors as a ſpecies af diyinigies, upon earth, 
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| purſue, the. public, good to relieve diſs 


treſe, 8 encourage induſtry, to reward 


merit, to. exerciſe condeſcenſion and affg» 


bility towards, their inferiois; to cultivate 
and exten uſeful and elegant knowledge; 
[19 eſtabliſh, and inculcate, the grand pin · 
igles,of morality and religion, to enligh- 


*% - 5 


ten, humaniſe, and improve. mankind, and 
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Thoſe who employ in this wanpef. the 


are, furniſhed, by Diving — are 


entitled to the higheſt yeneration of man- 
kind,, It is, then, that nobility, illuſtrious 
d paxts, appear in 


bats. 


who, bearing the reſe: 


blance of God a 


dar dennen nature 5 permit, are al- 


tue world. Let them be diſplayed as the 
with an irrefiſtible-and permanefit domi · 
nion, which neicher envy, nor malice, nor 
faction, nor tumult, will be able to over- 
turn; for it is founded in the hearts of 
men who, feeling, and rejoicing in, its 
— bliGful influences, muſt ceaſe to love 
themſelves, before they can wiſh to ww F 
draw d or 3 ane: — r e 
Bu eee are je chly titer ” 
a ſordid-avarice; or the fountain of licen-' 
tiouſneſs and profligacy; when wiſdom 
Is perverted into craft, and abilities tranſ- 
formed into the miniſters of cabal and in- 
trigue, of deception and ignoble policy, 
eſtabliſh, uphold, or extend, civil or reli- 
gious deſpotiſm; when reſplendent genius 
is employed in rebellion againſt God, and 
| * che corruption of , propagating 
Pn itrreligion 
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as the inſtruments of wales juſtice op. 
— bow 


 clares their luſtre to reſemble that of thoſe 
noxious vapours, which, riſing from the 


 earth;\areckindled imo a flaſh in the ſky,” 
and terminate in noiſe and deſtruktion; 
while thoſe who apply their talents; their 
riches; or power, to the beneficent ends 
for which they are deſtined, are like that 
glorious luminäry in the Heavens, which 


ſhines with a conſtant and falutary light.” 
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Thou proud infolent/mottal! who look - 


eſt down _ thy lofty ſtation on thy 
brethren 


ed by inſatiable ambition, deluges 
the earth with blood, and ſpreads devaſta” 
tion and miſery through tte habitariohs' 
of men. reaſon eaſily penetrates the falfe 
glitter that furrounds them, and perceives | 
their deformity : and? blackneſs; Sede 
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th formed to bring their gifts to thy altar, 
| and to bend before thee with ſervile ho- 
mage, know that thy elevation only ren- 
ders thee more -conſpicuouſly..con 
tible ! Conſider that, ſhould: thoſe, how: 
: thou ſo inſolentiy deſpiſeſt. adopt thy 
Pri and burſt the bands of ſocial 
union by which alone they are made thy 
dependents, the power is theirs, and thine | 
they only withdraw their ſupport without 
inflicting any poſitive. evil, thou wouldſt 
precipitately ſink into a degradation low- 
mured to want, thou wouldſt be leſs able 
reaſon to expect it from the benignity of 
others. Conſider that, even. in thy pre · 
ſent elevation, thou art really more de- 
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of men If he is leaſt dependent who 
ſtands leaſt in need of others; he is furely 
moſt dependent who ſtands moſt in need 
of them. With our rank; bur neceffities, 
our demande, dur cares, increaſe. The 

links" by which we are joined to our fel. 

low men are multiplied, and the very cir. 
cumſtance which enlarges our influence 
diminiſes our internal ſtrength. He, 
therefore, who has the greateſt numbet 
of dependents, has only the greateſt num- 
ber of thofe to whom He is indebted for 
conſideration and power. The more lof⸗ 
ty and ſpacious the 'edifice' is, with the 
greater precipitation, if its pillars are ſap- 
ped, does it ruſh into ruin. Learn then to 
ſeek thy importance and dignity, where 
only thou wilt find them, by diſcharging 
every duty which thy ſtation requires, 
and by diffuſing, by thy affability and de- 
mockery happineſs among mankind. Re- 

l . 
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linquiſhing, the phantoms of pride enjoy 
the ſubſtantial pre-eminence of virtue, 


But ye! who employ your diſtinguiſh- 
d abilities, or exalted power, for the pur- 
poles, for which Providence | has beſtowed 
them, fear not that any portion of that 
reſpect, obedience, and honour, to which 
you are entitled, will be withdrawn. Gods 
neſs, moving in an elevated ſphere, and 
guided by diſtinguiſhed wiſdom, ſhines 
wich ſuch an amiable luſtre, poſſeſſes. ſuch 
a, commanding influence, and is ſo irre- 
h ſiſtibly attractive, that, ſhe reigns over the 
hearts of men, and is often conſtrained 
to bluſh at, che homage ſhe receives; bes 

cauſe it approaches adoration. Power 
may intimidate, ſplendour may dazzle, 
genius may ſurpriſe and delight, but m_— 
| nes Slang nee the P's if ba 
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| Duties common to all with W to the Uſe 


of their Opportunities and Talents. 
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_ the human conſtitution will- dil. 


cover in it ſeveral inconſiſtencies r not ſo ka- 
ſily accounted for. Thus, mankind have 
2 ſtrong propenlity t to ſociety, and are mi- 

ſerable without it; yet in  fociety they are 


. 5 


prone to indulge the moſt unſocial dif 
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| fitions. Nature conſtantly. draws them to 
their ſpecies, and points out their ſweeteſt” 
enjoyments, as ſolely deriveable from this 
ſource ; yet the ſelfiſh part of our frame, 
5 counteraQting this dictate of nature, cor- 
rupts the grand ſtreams of happineſs, by ” 


turning them into its own channel, and, 
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av of allowing the individual to act 
as a-member of the ſocial body, and to 
receive from this capacity his higheſt dig- 
nity and enjoyment, endeavours to render 

ſociety ſubſervient to the individual. There 
is in all men a wonderful fondneſs of in- 
: dependence, and a no leſs ſurpriſing de- 
fire of the ſervice and reſpect of others. 
This is, in fact, to join the greateſt con- 
tradiQions, to force into union things ab- 


ſolutely incompatible z for independence 


can only. be ſecured, by an entire ſepara- 
tion from mankind, by relinquiſhing every 
claim to their good offices and regards, 
| by renouncing- every ſocial enjoyment, 
aud by deriving happineſs from the ſtores 
of ſelt. As ſoon as man enters into the 
ſocial circle, and ſhares its beneficial i in- 
fluences, he relinquiſhes his ſeparate ex- 
iſtence, and, forming a part of a ſyſtem, 
b limited by the relations which he bears 
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ed the other parts, and to the whole, be- 
comes bound to contribute to! their ſup+ 
port and perfection, according to the ſup- 
port and benefit which he receives from 
them, and is required to exert a benefi- 
cial activity proportioned to the influence 
he poſſeſſes. Whoever with. holds from 
the general good any portion of uſeful ef: 
fort he is able to beſtow, is unfaithful to 
the conditions, en which he enjoys the 
benefits of ſociety, and violates that equa- 

liry of obligation which ſubſiſts among 
all mankind, He'alfo fruſtrates, as far 
as lies in his power, that plan of divine 
wiſdom, whereby the general felicity is 
intended. For it is certain that the Uni- 
verſal Parent has diſtributed among men 
ſuch a portion of abilities and powers; ar, 

doly cultivated and improved, would ren- 

der the condition of all comfortable, in 
every reſpect, and happy. In the preſent 
| : ſtate 
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ſtate of ſociety, ſome are, indeed, Over. 
burthened with labour; and enjoy but a 
ſmall degree of convenience; while others 
loiter in indolence, and conſume the fruits 


of induſtry. This, however, could never 
be the caſe, did every one cultivate with 


diligence his peculiar talents, and diſcharge 
the duties of his peculiar ſtation. It is 


the negle& of this alone that makes it 


neceſſary to overload ſome, in order to 
ſupport that part of the common burden, 
from which others have treacherouſly . 


withdrawn emer 
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illuſtrated, requires not only that all men 


ſhould religiouſly regard the rights of 
others, but that they ſhould exert them- 
ſelves, to the utmoſt of their ability, for 


the common benefit. Whoever rejects 
this requiſition deſcends. below the rank 


of 
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| of 4 member of ſociety, and, inſtead of 
riſing, as is fooliſhly ſuppoſed, above the 
reſt of mankind, by a life of idleneſs and 
diſſipation; degrades himſelf to the condi - 
tion of à beggar, who lives on the labour 


5 of others, without making any juſt return 


for it. For, however ſtrange it may ſound, 
it is undoubted that ſociety has a right to 
the beſt exertion of all its members, of 
dhe higheſt as well as of the loweſt, of the 
moſt opulent as well as of the pooreſt, for 
the common aer 10 | 
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The G is not, what . 
every individual is content to reap from 
his own powers and opportunities, but 
what degree of general utility he can ef. 
fedtuate. Theſe powers have not been 
beſtowed on him, by their divine author, 
ſolely for his own uſe, but chiefly for the 
5 benefit of the human race, to whoſe hap- 


pineſs 
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pineſs he is deſtined to contribute. ; This 
proper exerciſe of the powers of every in- 
dividual all the other members. of ſociety 
have a right to demand, on fair and equal 
terms. The equivalent every individual 
obtains by the advantages and comforts 
which he receives from ſocial life, and ſtill 
more by. that ſuperfluity which enables 
any one to live in lth. He is a debtor 
to the grand community of mankind, and 
his creditors can call him to repay. | 


It is true chat, ſince it is ſo difficult to 
determine the extent of every one's capa- 
city, and the exact meaſure of the ſocial 
advantages he enjoys, no preciſe claim 
can be eſtabliſhed in every particular caſe. 
But, the general obligation remains equal- 


violate it without incurring the blame of 
bis own mind, and the diſpleaſure of the 
1 g author 
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author of his exiſtence. The principle, 
therefore, on which ſome ancient legiſla- 5 
tors prohibited any citizen, of whatever 
condition or rank, from living in idleneſs, | 
was perfeQly juſt in itſelf, although the 


execution of any law grounded upon it 


maſt ever be extremely difficult, and 
might occaſion greater inconveniences 
than thoſe which 1 it ſhould be ended to 
obviate. 


As indolence, and the negle& of op- 
portunities of utility, are bighly unjuſt, 
lo chey are extremely contemptible. For, 
What character can be more the object « of 
contempt, than that of a perſon who, tho? 
endowed with active powers, and furniſh. 
ed with ample opportunities of benefiting 
| that particular ſociety to which he be- 
longs, and from which be receives con- 
. tant defence and protection, yet lives on 
the 


the labour either of his predeceſfor 


probation of their induſtry, by: which bs 
ſubſiſts, or making any efforts/ to imitate 


their laudable example? What can de- 
grade a man more in his own eyes, than 


= the conſideration that he has done nothing 
to benefit his. friends, to oblige his neigh- 


bours, to educate: and eſtabliſh. his chil- 
dren, or to proinote the intereſt and ho- 


nour of his country; that he has buried 


— 


his talents, defeated the end of providence 


in deſtowing them, and that, when he is 


cut off by death, the world will be deli - 
vered from an unneceſſary oaks ** 


reer e e BU 
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þ e ibs Sh ** can convey, 
to any perſon, a higher idea of his on 


worth and importance, than the reflection 
that, though but an individual endowed 


8 with 
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with.one claſs of Antes i by their 
improvement, he not only enlarges his 
own enjoyments, but diffuſes around him 
the moſt joyous influences, and promotes 
the. welfare of the whole human race; 
that, though retired from public view, he 
appears in the uſeful productions of his 
application and genius; that, though in- 
firm in body, he renders, by his inven⸗ 
tions, the labour of the ſtrong and hardy 
both more eaſy to themſelves, and more 
beneficial to others; and that, though de- 
void of public authority, he ſtrengthens 
the political union, · and adyances publie 
order by the juſt principles which he eſta- 
bliſhes and elucidates; that, taking an- 
other view of the caſe, though ignorant 
and illiterate, yet he contributes, by his 
toll and dexterity, to the inſtruction and 
improvement of mankind, while he pro- 
vides . ſuſtenance and leiſure for thoſe, who 


1 1 are 
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are endowed with genius and learning, 
or placed in thoſe ſtations where plans of 
general welfare can be beſt conceived, 
and propoſed with the greateſt proſpekts 
of ſucceſs ? In fine, it is an exalting con- 
fideration, that, however obſcure a per- 
ſon is in himſelf, he is an inſtrumient in 
the hand of providence for communica- 
ting to mankind, not only the neceſſaries 
of life, but alſo its higheſt ornaments and 
delights, and even of railing their views 

above this terreſtrial abode, and directing 
them to a ſtate of endleſs felicity, the cer- 
tainty of which cannot fail to produce the 
molt ſalutary effects on every part of their 
conduct. No perſon is ſo mean and in- 
ſiguificant, as not to affect ſome part of 
the community, In à grand piece of ma. 
chinery, the ſmaller wheels and pins, tho? 
leſs obſervable, are not on that account 
leſs neceſſary than others to the juſt mo- 
. r 
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tion and effect of the whole. In like man- 
ner, the conduct of the inferior members 
of ſociety not only affe&s their own hap- 
pineſs, or that of their immediate connec- 
a leſs perceptible manner than that of the 


higher ranks, through the whole ſocial 


body. Nay, I may aſſert that, as theſe 


compoſe the greater part of the commu- 


nity, their uſeful induſtry is ſtill more re- 


quiſite to the general happineſs, and that 


the meaneſt labourer, who diligently and 
honeſtly exerts himſelf: in his ſphere; is 
entitled to ſhare, with the moſt exalted of 
the ſons of men, the glorious appellation 
of the friend of mankind, and of the ap- 
proved of God! Should any whom for- 
tune depreſſes, or infolence laughs to feorn, 
but whoſe ſoul, rifing above his ſituation, 


feels the intrinſie dignity of man, and la- 


ments the 'arrownely" of his terreſtrial 
| 1 
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ſphere, caſt his eye — le 
him be comforted and ſtrengthened by the 
reflections above mentioned. There is 
ſomething in the idea that exalts the mind, 
that kindles the deſire of uſefulneſs, that 
rouſes activity, and puts every faculty in 
motion. When we conſider it; we ſeem 
deſirous of breaking the inglorious chains 
of indolenee, and pant for ſome worthy 
Object, ſome important purſuit, to exerciſe 

the err en of the ſoul! 
3 
lk ae ien n ef the importance 
of the meaneſt member of ſociety ſhould 
prove a ſtrong argument to uſeful dili- 
gence, how much greater force muſt this 
| argument acquire: with regard to thoſe 
whom fortune and rank particularly di- 
ſtinguiſh. Their influence, whether good 
or bad, is very extenſive. Firſt commu- 
nicated to numerous connections and de- 
| pendents, 
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| pendents; it is conveyed Gabegd them to 
other contiguous relations, - tit reach at 
laſt the extremities of the ſocial ſyſtem. 
Were this inſluence always of a beneficial 
nature, ſociety would feel its ſalutary ef. 
fects through all its frame, and, inſtead of 
that diſtempered and deformed face which 
it ſo frequently wears, would aſſume the 
moſt healthy and ſmiling aſpect. The 
face of nature, jongchid in fog; or ravaged 
by tempeſts, receives not a more delight. 
ful transformation from the returning ſun, 
than ſociety would receive from thoſe be- 
nignant lights which thus illumined and 
eee it. eg e N - 
In nen . ma thoſe per 
appear, who, becauſe their external cir- 
cumftances free them from the neceſſity 
of labouring for their ſubſiſtence, imagine 
themſelves exempted from every ſpecies 
2400 a | | "=o 
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of uſeful exertion; who, becauſe they are 
| Provided with the abundant ſupply of e- 
very corporeal want, think themſelyes un- 
der no obligation to improve their minds, 
or to engage in any purſuit conducive to 
the common welfare; who either yawn 
away their time in the-moſt lethargic in- 
dolence, or devote it to the moſt inſigni- 
ficant, frivolous, or vicious enjoyments ; 
who waſte ingenuity in mere oſtentation, 
degrade reaſon to purvey for appetite, and 
make recreation their ſtudy, and ampſe- 
ment their buſineſs in a word, whoſe 
whole life is either a blank, or a perverſion 
of exiſtence. The phantom of pleaſure, 
like an ignis fatuus, inſtantly diſappears, 
when they think they can feize it The 
ſame inſipid round is run over a thouſand 
times. The ſenſes are jaded, the appetites 
Aoyed. Tired at laſt with the tedious 
purſuit, thoſe votaries of pleaſure, like 


the 


( 
che top thut has long been Taſhed, doſe in 
the arms of indolence. Wen they wake 
at times from their inſenſibility, their 
minds are haunted with all the chimeras, 
all the monſters of vapour and ſpleen, 
which often drive them to bufſt, by death, 
the ponderous fetters with which they are 
loaded. 4 2 | 
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I éwill not aſſert, that all who live in this 
manner ate ſenſible of the criminality of 
their conduct, and perceive that; however 
averſe ſrom-injuſtice, breach of truſt, and 
cruelty in their dealings with particular 
perſons; they yet involve themſelves, by 
this negative vice, this neglect of the due 
improvement of their talents and oppor- 
tunities in theſe crimes with reſpect to 
their ſpecies. in enetal. No; I am con- 
viriced that; if they clearly perceived the 
tendeney of their conduct; many of them, 
15 at 
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atleaſt, would review it with ſorrow and 


diſguſt. Ignorance, and wrong habits 
contraQted in early. life, more than any 
vicious diſpoſition, are the cauſes of a 


_ courſe of action ſo diſgraceful and unhap- 


Py to themſelves, and ſo detrimental to ſo- 
clety. ' | 3 - 5 3 1 5 : 227, . Y! a 8 a. . 6 Ay 
| [4 44GE 75 1 4 


| - This reflection, however, if it diminiſh 


their criminality, augments the folly of 
negleQing to cultivate thoſe rational fa- | 
culties, which would afford them juſt no- 


vated region of purſuit and happineſs. For, 
if they rightly apprehended the relation 


to each other, they would perceive that it 


ſecret purloiner, of property, who muſt 


lent and the diſipaed, his: Avatar his 
fellow 
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fellow men of any beneſit which he is call- 
ed to beſtow. They would ſee, that they 5 


are under obligations. not only to abſtain 
from poſitive violations of juſtice, but alſo 


to diſcharge many duties of diſtinguiſhed 
utility to mankind. To theſe they would 
acknowledge themſelves particularly call 
ed by the appointment of heaven. Re- 
lieved from the neceſſity of providing for 
their corporeal wants, their minds are fur- 
niſhed with greater freedom for che ex· | 
erciſe of its nobler powers, and with. a 
more extenſive range for the diſcovery and 
proſeeution of ſchemes of public good. 
Aud as thoſe clouds that obſcure their 
underſtanding began to remove, an hun- 
dred untaſted ſprings of felicity would o- 
pen on their hearts. For, if every perſon 
of fortune and rank employed his moſt 
active endeavours to excite and maintain 
nn of induſtry and virtue among his 
+ * k | de- 
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dependents, his neighbours, and fellow 
citizens, he would find his time and at- 
tention ſo happily engaged, that he would 
furvey with contempt his former pleaſures; 
| he would ſeem to breath a purer air, and 
to live in a region of perpetual ſunſhine, 
while the vapours of low ambition and of 
fenſual ind ulgence rolled erage | 1 feet 4 


Man can only be buppy il in as er! as bis ö 
powers are duly exerciſed; and thoſe 
powers, which are the moſt elevated and 
capacious, afford the greateſt ſum of fe- 
licity. The fame means, therefore, which 
render any man moſt highly beneficial to 
others, alſo increaſe the ſam of his on 

enjoyments, and ſuperadd to them that 
"moſt delightful of all ſatisfactions the 
conſciouſneſs of having diſcharged, to the 


utmoſt of his power, his duty as a mem- 


| | hers of the community, and fulfilled tie 
intention 
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intention of his Creator in ſending bia 
into the world. The neglect of the due 
improvement of any power, or of any op- 
portunity of honourable action, detracts 
juſt ſo much from perſonal enjoyment. 
As want af circulation corrupts the air, 
and ſtagnation the water, ſo, indolence 
ſuperinduges a torpor on the mind, which 
unfits it even for the more refined plea - 
ſures of ſenſe, and deprives it of that great 
ſweetener of every enjoyment, the re- 

flexion. that it is the produce of our own 
exertions, and the natural recompenſe of 
merit. With regard to diſtinction, acqui- 
red by ſucceſsful exertions of abilities, it 
is certain, that the ſame obligation which 
| demanded the firſt diſplay of them, re- 
- quires their continuance while any bene- 
fit can thenee reſult to mankind, and their 
poſſeſſors are able to confer it. He who 
has e exerted pavers, by which the 
F; aggregate 
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aggregate of common good has been in- 
creaſed, has pledged himſelf. to a courſe 
of diſtinguiſhed utility, and, if he relaxes | 
or ceaſes his efforts, while his faculties are 
| {till vigorous, is more culpable than if he 
h had never entered on the honourable car- 
reer; ; becauſe practice procures facility, 
and ſucceſs ſhould animate to freſh enter- 
priſe. If ſelfiſh ambition ſhould, as is in 
this caſe moſt probable, be the ſole mo- 
tive to action, let it be conſidered, that it 
is perhaps more difficult to preſerve than 
to purchaſe reputation and homage. The 
enfigns of honour attract the public eye; 
elevation places men in a more conſpicu- 
ous light, where every defect, as well as 
every virtue, is more clearly diſcerned, 
and more nicely ſerutiniſed. If thoſe, 
therefore, who are thus diſtinguiſhed, are 
not able to ſupport their ſituation with 
dignity their diſgrace wall, from the dif. 
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appointed expectations of mankind, be 

more humiliating, and the contempt which 
they incur more general. Envy will mag- 
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nify every fault, annihilate every virtue, 
and laſh them with the laurels which ſne 
has torn from their brows. Happy for 
themſelves, and happy for the world, 
whoſe intereſts are always hurt by the 
degradation of merit, if they had never 
riſen above the vulgar level! F 
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M view of ſociety, and of the prin- 
- © - ciples on which it is founded, diſ- 
cloſed in this Eſſay, evinces the obligation 
of all its members, of whatever rank or 
deſcription, to contribute their moſt active 
and honeſt endeavours for the common 


good. Indeed this obligation is ſufficient. 


ly inculcated on the lower claſſes, by the 
neceſſity of labouring for their daily ſub 
fiſtence, and by the dreadful conſequences 
which idleneſs produces to them and their 
families. With regard to theſe, it is, 
therefore, leſs neceſſary to unfold the full 
force of this obligation, than with reſpect 
to thoſe whoſe eaſy circuniſtances, ſeem- | 
ing 
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ing to render them independent of . 


fellow men, ſeem alſo to exempt them 


from every debt beyond the limits of ſtrict 
Juſtice, This independence we have ſhown 
to be purely imaginary, and utterly in- 
compatible with the principles of ſocial 
union. The chain of dependence runs 


equally through all the orders of ſociety, 


and binds every individual in theſe orders. 


While it excludes the extravagant claims 


of ſeif.love, and ſubjects men to more ge- 5 


nerous and ſalutary principles, i it eſtabliſhes 


at the ſame time à fyſtem which, if uni- 
verſally obſerved, would fully ſecure the 


moſt eſſential intereſts of each individual, 


dy ſettling them on the broad and im- 


moveable baſis of general welfare. For, 


did the rich employ their wealth to ſup- 
ply the wants of the poor; the poor, 
their labour to adminiſter to the eaſe and 
convenience of the rich; the great, their 


power 


i 
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power and authority to protect the weak 
and defenceleſs ; the wiſe, the ingenious, 
and the learned, their abilities to inſtruct 
and counſel the, ignorant and illiterate ; 
did every one, in ſhort, impart to his fel-. 
low men a portion of the fruits of his ta- 
lents and advantages; it is impoſſible that 
any ſhould repine at another's poſſeſſing | 
what was, employed for his own benefit, 
nay, was made more ſubſervient to his 
uſe, than if he himſelf were the proprie- 
tor. For no individual could fo perfeQ- 
Iy cultivate all the different talents, neceſ- 
 fary for his ſupport and welfare, which 
are diſtributed. among the ſpecies, and, 
While ſome particular one is allotted to 
each, are all carried to the higheſt im- 
5 teen * which they are ſuſceptible. 


Thus, the nice of equality which | 
ve have eſtabliſhed, at the ſame time that 
„ N they | 
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they repreſs the inſolence of pride, the | 


outrages ot oppreſſion, and the diſſipation 
of ſenſuality, confirm, nevertheleſs, the 


neceflity of ſabordination, and the juſt 


demands of lawful authority. They main- 


tain inviolate every natural and every ci- 


vil diſtinction, draw more cloſely every 
ſocial tie, and unite all in one harmoni- 
ous and juſtly proportioned ſyſtem, which 


brings men toget her on the even ground 
of the inherent rights of human nature, 


of reciprocal obligation, and of a common 


relation to the community. Yet; for the 


maintenance of this equality itſelf, they 
ſeparate them into different claſſes, and 


inveſt them with different capacities and 
offices. Thus, are the poor and the mean 


reconciled to their circumſtances, or com- 
forted under them; the opulent and the 
powerful are excited to beneficence and 
. the ingenious and acute 
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are directed to the beſt uſe of their abili- 
ties; and-all are linked together by the 
powerful ties of common intereſts, and of 
reciprocal duty. Happy thoſe, whoſe ſouls 
are capable of rifing to ſuch enlarged 
views of things, and are animated by them 
to a conduct worthy of human nature, 
worthy of Chriſtianity, which repreſents 
men to each other as children of one pa- 
rent, as members of one family, as jour- 
© neying together, through the checkered 
_ ſcenes of this tranſitory world, towards a 
| region where all the diſtinctions of pover. 
ty and riches, of obſcurity and ſplendour, 
of power and meanneſs, ſhall ceaſe, every 
inequality diſappear; where virtue alone 
_ be 1 any vice 160 e fore- 


It kak; indeed, be Met; a that 
his theor theory is too pure and exahed to ad- 
mit 


mit of a complete conformity of practice. 
But man, is qualified for endlels improve- 
ments in knowledge and virtue, and the 
happineſs which he attains, will exactly 
correſpopd to the degrees of his progreſs. 
In every art and. ſcience there is an ideal 
model which can neyer be reached even 
dy the moſt exact and, beautiful execu- 
tion. What Cicero obſerves with regard 
to a 3 orator, that he had never ſeen Ah 
any ſpeaker that could come up to his 
notions of eloquence, is not limited to 
that art, but is equally applicable to every 
other. It is, however, to be obſerved, 
that even the excellence which is attain· 
eld is wholly referable ta the perfect ſtand- 
ard previouſly exiſting in the artiſts mind. 
In proportion, therefore, as clear and ele- 
vated ideas of excellence are entertained 


_ and action is directed by theſe, human 
22 | | conduct 
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conduct and happineſs will be improved. 
and exalted. If, on the other hand, low 
and grovelling ſtandards are adopted, and 
principles are regulated by eſtabliſned 
practice, not practice reformed by the ge · 
nuine principles of nature, mankind will 
continue to tread in the old and muddy 
path, and the progreſs of the world will 
| be marked with e and degrads- 


tion. 3 4 PEW , «$4. * , 3 3. 0 2 (73 
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It is the conſtant objection of thoſe, 
who are either averſe from improvement, 

ori too indolent and too timid to begin or 
advance it, that the perfection aimed at 
is too high for human nature. They thus 
employ the exiſtence of abuſes and errors 
as a reaſon for perpetuating them. Zut, 
if the ſame reaſoning had always been con- 
ſidered as juſt, mankind would, at this 
af, A in Caves,” feed * acorns, fall 
down 


* 


0 N 


and be bound in the heavy les N 
then ignorance and ſuperſtition. The in. 
ſtitutions and refinements. of civil ſociety, 
muſt appear to a ſavage; as extravagant 
and impracticable, as the fineſt theary.of 
moral ſentiment and action appears to 
thoſe whoſe ſouls are immerſed in ſex 


x A. A 


la or fettered by telt intereſt. he que: 
of pan e qualified 
ultimately to attain; not how far any the- 
ery is conformable to the preſent ſtate of 


things, but how far it is four ded in na« 
ture, adapted to the human faculties, and 
| e to human felicit . 


ma n 10 ee ee 

jo" Fa andthe illuſtrated i in this: Ec. 4 ; 
fay ſhould: be devoid of very other e. 
commendation, they have, at leaſt, that 
which is no inconſiderable one, of being 


* 
3 . 
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nity . For; Wenn ſome vbiloſophers, | 
who have pretended great zeal for the 
nights and the happineſs of mankind, have 
manifeſted, at the fame time, a ſtrange an - 
tipathy to every kind of religion, and par · 
ticularly to che Chriſtian, ir will be found, 
gion of Jeſus Chriſt incultates and ſanc- 
tions every principle on which public and 


5 private happineſs can be built. It is true 


that Chriſtianity has frequently been moſt 
ſhamefully corrupted, and, in that cor- 
rupted form, produced the moſt dreadful 
calamities. But, to explode Chriſtianity 
on this account, is juſt as ſenfible as to 
forbid mankind the uſe of water, air, or 

8 bre, becauſe theſe elements have often been 
the vehicles of derade. Whoever at. 
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tempts to erect any ſyſtem of policy to tho 
excluſion of religion, betrays great ignos 
rance of human nature, and great indif, 


ference for human happineſs. Man is 


religious creature, and is drawn to his 
Creator by all the principles of his conſti- 
tution—by the ſenſe of his imbecillity, 
by conſcience, by gratitude and admira- 
tion, and by his reaſon when duly im- 
proved. The grand requiſite, then, is 
to procure for him a religion pure, ſimple, 
beneficent, and conſolotary. This will be 
found only in the religion of Jeſus Chriſt, 
as it is exhibited in the ſacred writings, 
Here the moſt perfect ſtandard of duty is 
erected, in order to engage man to an end- 
| leſs progreſs in virtue; a ſufficient reme- 
dy is provided for his deviations from it, 
when accompanied with penitence ; the 


moſt glorious rewards are offered to his 


perſevering endeayours; and the ſtrongeſt 
2 24 ſuccourt 
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